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REJECT CHARTER AMENDMENTS 

NA ESSRS Washburn, Stewart and Gregory, 
{Vi three of the ablest and most conscientious 
members of the city council, have made out a 
strong case against the proposed charter amend- 
mets, particularly to that one relating to the 
water and harbor departments. Their argu- 
ment that if amendment No. 5 is ratified no finan- 
cial advantage can accrue to the city, thereby re- 
ducing the general tax, carries great force. Here 
is their contention in essence: 

At this time, of the $1.45 tax rate 50 cents is 
levied on account of the aqueduct. Additional 
direct levics for the purpose of meeting interest 
on bonds must be met, amounting in all to six 
million dollars. By restricting the receipts of the 
water department to a certain specific bureau, 
none of this six millions of dollars advanced can 
ever be recovered directly or indirectly, urge 
the three councilmen. Moreover, they point out, 
the unlimited power given the water commission, 
interdicts any co-operation by the city council, 
which, though directly representative of the peo- 
ple, will be powerless to intervene in their be- 
half in case of necessity arising. Say the three 
earnest objectors: - 


We need a new charter, not amendments. The 
section should grant council permission to pass 
ordinances, not cumbering the charter with ordi- 
nances covering all matters pertaining to the gov- 
erning of a city. The amendments at this time 
are ill-advised and will not permit us to get a new 
charter in two years. There is great danger of 
amendment No. 5 carrying, as special efforts will 
be put to carry it, while amendment No. 8, which 
alone makes any surplus funds in harbor and pow- 
er departments available for general uses of the 
city, may lose because no special effort will be 
put forth to’ carry it. 


Truth is, the city council, against the protest 
of Mr. Washburn and his two associates, accept- 








ed the report of the charter amendment commit- 
tee without giving the various clauses that seri- 
ous consideration the subjects demanded. With- 
out questioning the earnest intent of the revision 
committee, the result of its efforts is not satis- 
factory. As the three gentlemen quoted above 
state, the amendments offered at this time seem 
ill-advised, in that they militate against a new 
charter two years hence. With the council di- 
vided, the public poorly informed, the revision- 
ary clauses patchwork at best, the safest and 
sanest course to pursue at the election Monday 
is to reject the amendments completely, and so 
leave the field open for a brand-new charter 
that the vastly changed conditions so insistent- 
ly demand. 





EXIT, THE “LITTLE BOSS” 
HANKS to the persistent work of Attorney- 
General Webb, whose point that the absence 

of Justice F. W. Henshaw from the state nulli- 
fied the order of the supreme court granting 
Abraham Ruef a new hearing, the notorious form- 
er “little boss” of San Francisco will be an in- 
mate of San Quentin for a term of fourteen 
years, less stich time as his good conduct credits 
will entitle him. His specific crime, as is gen- 
erally known, was the bribing of Supervisor John 
J. Furey to vote in favor of an overhead trolley 
franchise for the United Railroads. On this 
charge he was found guilty and duly sentenced. 
If he had succeeded in escaping in this instance 
there were still three score and ten other counts 
pending against him, brought by the Oliver grand 
jury. 

Of course, it does not follow that Ruef would 
have been acquitted, in case he had been given a 
new trial, but at least it promised a chance. 
Since this chance was earned on purely technical 
grounds, it is eminently fair that another tech- 
nicality, such as Attorney-General Webb put for- 
ward, should have resulted in vacating the order 
for a rehearing, which, removing Ruef’s sole 
hope, remits the criminal to state’s prison, whith- 
er he will go in the course of a few days, un- 
wept and unregretted. Thus we see that one good 
technicality deserves another, 

Incidentally, this acquiescence in the conten- 
tion urged by the attorney general may have the 
effect of quashing the proposed legislative in- 
vestigation of the supreme court, which was agi- 
tated, following the granting of the Ruef rehearing 
order. With the prime cause removed, the re- 
view process would be of a perfunctory nature, 
merely, hence wholly supererogatory. Jt should 
go into the limbo of things discarded. 

While this retributive justice that has overtak- 
en the deus ex machina in San Francisco’s reign 
of graft is of a highly satisfactory nature to the 
majority, the public will hardly feel that full 
penalties have been awarded until the former 
mayor, Eugene E. Schmitz, large beneficiary in 
the municipal grafting process, has been laid by 
the heels and given similar treatment. He was 
wantonly derelict to his trust, insolent in his at- 
titude when brought to account, and, with an 
effrontery seldom equalled, made an official jour- 
ney to Washington and accepted the hospitality 
of the nation’s executive when under indictment. 
So brazen a rogue needs stern discouragement. 

If the graft prosecution did nothing more than 
remove these two precious scamps from further 
activities, all the energy and all the money ex- 
pended in the prolonged trials have not been in 
vain. If the “higher-ups” are not to be included 
in the penalizing process at least the scandalous 
system of which they were in a measure victims 
is now, Jet us hope, forever abolished. They have 
met their punishment in endless worry, in travail 
of spirit, in remorseful contemplation of the bet- 
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ter course and in the tremendous cost incurred 
in defending their position. Who shall say they 
have not suffered enough? 





FOULED THEIR OWN NEST 

O ONE who followed closely the proceed- 

ings in the senate hearing at Chicago in the 
Lorimer bribery election case could disbelieve, 
in toto, the charges against the Illinois senator’s 
Democratic henchman who conducted the alleged 
purchasing of votes that resulted in Lorimer’s 
election. Mr. Lorimer's defense, made on the 
floor of the senate a few days ago, was that if 
such bribery of legislators ensued as charged, 
it was without his knowledge. ‘To ask the pub- 
lic to accept such a statement, considering the 
acute nature of Lorimer’s political sophistication 
in the last twenty years, is to demand much more 
than the average student of current affairs is will- 
ing to grant. Frankly, we think Mr. Lorimer lied. 

One of the extraordinary arguments advaticed 
by the committee that reported in favor of seat- 
ing Lorimer was that even if four or Ave votes 
were purchased, since he had a majority in excess 
of that number, eliminating them would still give 
the beneficiary enough, presumably, unpurchased 
votes to insure his selection. Which ingenious, 
but wholly unworthy contention has provoked 
the sarcastic inquiry, How many addled eggs does 
it take to ruin an omelet? Surely if four Demo- 
cratic votes were proved to have been purchased, 
it is a fair inference that a dozen more in the 
same party alignment are open to grave suspic- 
ion. Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, is a motto 
that readily recurs concerning so ill-smelling an 
election. 

That Senator Cullom should have voted with 
the majority, in defeating Senator Beveridge’s 
resolution declaring Lorimer not legally elected a 
member of the senate, is to be regretted. He 
knows better than anybody else the previous rec- 
ord of his colleague, from the days of the old 
water office scandal that sent the “blonde boss” 
into temporary retirement, down to the tamper- 
ing with Democratic legislative virtue. That our 
own Senator Perkins should have supported Lori- 
mer is not at allsurprising; he knows to a nicety 
the cost of senatorial elections. Senator llint’s 
vote, negativing the resolution, is a surprise. He 
is, however, a strong party man, and since the 
majority report was favorable to the seating of 
the junior Illinois senator, the presumption is 
that he preferred to accept it as binding. 

That Lorimer’s admission to the senate of the 
United States by a jury of his peers, constitutes 
a reflection on that body is the only conclusion 
an unprejudiced jury can possibly reach. That jury 
is found among the rank and file of American citi- 
zens, whose interest in the case has been con- 
stant since the first confession by one of the 
bribed Democrats was made public. ‘The senate, 
with a callous disregard of the ethical questions 
involved in this noisome scandal, has, by its ma- 
jority vote, made the country aware of the dis- 
esteem in which the upper branch of congress is 
held by its own members. What sayeth the old 
proverb: “That byrd is not honest that fyleth 
hys owne nest.” 





IMPORTANCE OF MAGAZINE TRUST 
ERTAIN writers are making such strenuous 
efforts to minimize the importance of the 
Morgan magazine trust that they forget to be 
truthful in their statements. Thus one of the 
craft calmly assures us that anybody with a few 
hundred dollars can publish a book or maga- 
zine that might strike the popular fancy and have 
as wide a circulation as “Frenzied Finance” or 
“The Jungle.” It sounds plausible, but that is its 
only merit. Yes, a book can be published for a 
few hundred dollars. Also a magazine can be 
issued for a moderate sum, after which the au- 
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thor can read his own work, and that is the end 
of it. But if the author cares to have anyone but 
himself read his book, or the editor his maga- 
zine—ah, here we strike quite a different tangent. 
Many authors and editors cannot be content un- 
less the public is permitted, at least, the priv- 
ilege of refusing to read their wares, and to 
this end a few hundred or even a few thousand 
dollars are of no avail. To print is one thing; 
to circulate is vastly different. 

Books and periodicals that seek national distri- 
bution, or even the chance to earn the same 
upon their own intrinsic worth, must enlist the 
services of enormous capital. Certain advertis- 
ing schemes make their way readily enough, but 
otherwise great capital is essential. In the case 
of a book which the “regular trade” might 
refuse to handle, a hundred thousand dollars 
would scarcely suffice to place it before the 
public. A magazine yearning for national cir- 
culation must expect considerably less than no 
income from its news-stand sales for the first 
year or more. The business of the world is not 
so simple today as it was yesterday. Time was 
when the elder Bennett wheeled the “forms” of 
his daily newspaper over to the pressroom. So 
the New York Herald began. Benjamin Frank- 
lin started what is now the Saturday Evening 
Post with less than a thousand dollars capital. 
He could not repeat the trick today, nor could 
Bennett duplicate his feat. A magazine and book 
trust today is entirely a feasible project, and the 
only means of defeating it is the determination 
of such men as John Wanamaker, Gifford Pin- 
chot, Cyrus Curtis and Rudolph Spreckels to 
spend millions in a battle against it. The big 
advertising of the world is handled by a few 
agencies, and the avenues of circulation are con- 
trolled by one big company. 

Neither of these latter is now under suspicion 
of being “controlled” by Morgan, but the very 
nature of their business makes them susceptible 
to control. Morgan has but to buy into their di- 
rectories, and presto! the thing is accomplished. 
Then there is the paper industry to be consid- 
ered. The New York Press says that Morgan's 
agents have been purchasing stock in print pa- 
per companies. The present trend in almost ev- 
ery industrial line is toward centralization. Mo- 
nopoly is the line of least resistance. The in- 
dustrial trend is toward socialism, and they who 
hope for democracy instead of socialistic beau- 
rocracy pin their faith on the industrial inventor. 
Tie may save the situation and start a reaction 
against centralization, but he has not done so yet. 
In the last few years his patents have been 
bought up and suppressed by the thousands. The 
present industrial trend is—as it has heen for fifty 
years—toward monopoly, only each year the 
trend moves faster. 

ee 
SMUG PREACHMENTS EXPLODED 

T’ was Lord Macaulay, or other equally gifted 

individual, who said he would write, if he 
could, on the heavens, in letters of fire, the word 
“economy.” Truly, economy is one of nature’s 
beatitudes, but it does not rank high in modern 
civilized life, and he who has nothing better to 
preach to the world would better remain silent. 
Which is by way of preface to a few remarks 
about “One Way Out,” the new novel by Will- 
iam Carleton. Its hero is a clerk who loses his 
job, his installment home, even his last pawnable 
article, but not his grit. With the latter, and his 
health and vigor, he takes his family down into 
the slums and by sheer hard work with pick and 
shovel, digs his way out to economic safety. It 
is a nice book, for the smug, and the standpat 
critics hail it with delight. 

All who are pleased by EB. Wake Cook’s “An- 
archism in Literature,’ which is a thinly disguised 
roast of the insurgency in letters, of the growing 
idea that art shall be enlisted in the battle for 





human progress—all who like one will like the. 


“One Way Out” views life as entirely a 
Personal economic security is 
its highest note. It means, of course, “the devil 
take the hindmost.”’ Now, in the case of this 
gritty clerk economy is not a virtue, but a neces- 
sity. Economy is only virtue when there is a 
voluntary element to it. Economy to the poor 
never can be a virtue. Only those who have can 
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gain salvation by not spending. The master who 
tosses his slave a crust of bread and admonishes 
him not to overeat himself adds insult, not coun- 
sel, to his tyranny. Which, apparently, is the at- 
titude of society to its disemployed. 

As a lecture on social economy—and that is 
actually the purpose of the book—Mr. Carleton 
fails to inform as to the fate of the family that 
was displaced by the pick and shovel work of the 
gritty clerk. When a clerk becomes a hod- 
carrier, he displaces, pushes down and out an- 
other who is probably making a more desperate 
struggle than himself, for it is an actual economic 
fact that there are always more hod-carriers seek- 
ing employment than there are hods for them to 
carry. It ought not to be so, but it is, and to 
advise the unemployed clerk to look below the 
level of his intelligence and education, is to preach 
a distortion of economic values, about analogous 
to the exploded Malthusian doctrine, Of course, 
an intelligent clerk can always push out a less 
intelligent pick and shovel man, if he have the 
strength. But what then? The pick and shovel 
man is a human being. Whom shall he displace? 

This whole human problem is one of personal 
selfishness, at base. ‘There is enough for all in 
the world, and the only reason that the few get 
too much and the many too little is because the 
many are too selfish to care for more than their 
personal safety. It is pleasing to the aristocra- 
cies, these lessons in economy and thrift to the 
poor, but the well-to-do class of storekeepers 
and merchants would be the first to suffer if the 
poor put into practice the smug preachments. 
Let the House of Have practice economy and its 
kindred virtues; the House of Want has need of 
sterner virtues and better ideals than that of dis- 
placing those who have still less. 





COST OF UNCOVERING A FISH TRUST 
O FIND out whether or not there is a fish 
trust in San Francisco seems to have cost 

the state the trifling matter of $4,500. For half 

that sum The Graphic would ‘have been pleased 

to assure the state of California that there is a 

deep-sea fish trust with headquarters in San 

Francisco, that the trust was organized by A. 

Palladini and four Greek associates, in the early 

nineties, that three steam tug boats are employed 

by the trust, that one of these tugs—occasionally 
two—leaves Fisherman’s wharf every morning 
in the year at about 4 o'clock and proceeds to 

Drake’s Bay, where it is met by the other tug 

or tugs, and that from one to three drags of an 

enormous net is made every day at various dis- 
stances from the shore, intercepting the great 
piscatorial schools which pass to and from San 

Francisco Bay or up and down the shores of the 

Pacific; that this net drags the sea bottom, be- 

ing held at either end by two of the tugs which 


slowly pace the waters at an interval from each. 


other of about a mile; that when the pull on the 
seine is about the proper weight, one tug steams 
over to the .other and passes its line aboard. 
Then a steam windlass is started and the task of 
delivering the catch is begun. The noise of the 
windlass is signal to the air denizens, and for 
awhile the sky is clouded by feathery hosts, 
which seem to come suddenly out of the atmos- 
phere. 

All manner of water fowl] that inhabit the 
Northern California coast appear, including now 
and then the stately albatross. As the enormous 
seine approaches the surface many of the birds 
dive in mad haste and pull struggling fish out of 
the meshes. Not so the albatross and the broad- 
winged gull. They wait patiently, knowing that 
soon the sea will be littered with discarded fish. 
The scuppers being blocked, the Greek and Sicil- 
ian fishermen picturesquely rubber-booted and 
armed with huge leather dippers, in about an hour 
the decks are a mass of living and dead sea deni- 
zens of all sorts, sloshing about in their own 
native slime two feet deep. The more daring of 
the birds often will steal fish out of the dippers, 
or swoop down on deck and snatch a beakful be- 
fore the busy fishermen have time to shoo them 
away. 

It is now perhaps 10 o’clock in the morning. 
Tf the sea is not too rough, and the seine being 
emptied, the attendant tug steams over, takes 
its end of the net, and another drag is begun. 





While this is in progress the fishermen sort over 
their catch, discarding all those too small and 
too big. Those of the right size are immediately 
dressed and salted or packed in refrigerator 
cases. When the little steamer reaches San 
Francisco, at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, she 
has in her hold more fish than used to be brought 
in each day by the hundreds of picturesque lateen 
rigged craft that made Fisherman's Wharf one of 
the worth-while objects of interest on the entire 
coast. Except rock cod and the delicious shrimps 
of San Francisco Bay, every salt water fish caten 
in the bay district is thus caught by machinery. 
Haif a dozen men and two steam tugs do the 
work that used to give comfortable livings to five 
hundred fishermen’s families. 

O, yes, there is a fish trust in San Francisco, 
and it operates about as described above. It 
floods the entire Central and Northern California 
markets with its wares. It has been known to 
give away a day’s catch effectually to drive out a 
persistent hand-craft fisherman. That it should 
have cost the state of California $4,500 to ascer- 
tain what every newspaper man up and down the 
coast has long known is a curious circumstance. 
Of course, Poodle Dog and Techau Tavern din- 
ners are expensive. And an automobile for seven 
up the Barbary Coast, through Chinatown and 
among the gilded palaces of the new tenderloin 
requires an outlay of cash. But even at that 
$4,500 is a good deal, unless the “investigation” 
was a privileged affair. A good $5 a day man 
could have hunted up the files of the San Tran- 
cisco Call and found several pages, illustrated, 
about the fish combine, giving all manner of de- 
tailed data. Or the files of the Overland Monthly 
would have disclosed good pictures by Clarence 
Webster (whose bones now rest on Joaquin 
Miller’s hermitage) illustrating a lengthy account 
of a trip on one of the Palladini boats. The data 
so readily discoverable would be a little ancient. 
it is true, but whatever changes may have been 
made in the fish combine must be a matter of 
public accord. 

Maybe Palladini his .been gathered to his 
fathers, but, doubtless, he left a successor, whosc 
name could readily have been obtained in ten 
minutes on lower Clay street—or from the rec- 
ords of the fish commission. Forty-five hun- 
dred dollars to know that there is a fish combine 
in San T’rancisco! However, there is much 
precedent for such a claim. ‘The expenditures 
of the California fish commission (of which 
Joe Redding of Bohemian Club and society fame 
used to be a resplendent ornament) always were 
picturesque. 





GRAPHICALITIES 


Paris Humanite laughs at the European secret 
police who just now are encouraged by their gov- 
ernments to see conspiracy in “every ridiculous 
effort to steal a necklace from a London shop.” 
The governments of the earth, says the same 
authority, “are bent upon returning to despotisin 


and force.’ There igs a great alarmist wave all 
over Europe, the object of which is to stay the 
encroachments of the socialists in Germany and 
the liberals in England. The London Telegraph 
thinks it will not succeed in this, but merely react 
disastrously upon those aristocratic privileges 
and taxing powers which it seeks to conserve, 


We are prone to think that the Chinese are a 
trifle late in cutting off their queues, but it is not 
so long ago that all Caucasians who could afford 
it wore pigtails. They were attached to wigs, 
the hair underneath being cropped short, for 
sanitary reasons, and only the poor people wore 
their own hair. The Mongolian is less than a 
century behind us in the matter of hair, but his 
stable, picturesque, and wholesome clothing are 
several centuries ahead. 


Missouri is going after the news monopoly. 
Her legislature is considering a bill to force 
news setvice companies to sell their wares to 
any newspaper offering to pay the price. Any 
number of constitutional lawyers can get in on 
this, if it becomes a statute. 


All this agitation for better things is bad, of 
course, for existing conditions, but perhaps the 
best way to put a stop to it is to getup an agi- 
tation against all agitation. 


If the recall could be applied to Morgan————. 
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We wonder how the Lincoln-Roosevelt leag- 
ters will receive the announcement that the 
Colonel actually “pooh-poohed” at the initiative, 
referendum and reeall in his recent Chicago ad- 
dress, intimating that they have been tried and 
found wanting. At this distance we are at loss 
to know on what specific instances the former 
president bases his derogatory conclusion. It is 
not so long ago that he was found, in the col- 
umns of the New York Outlook, paying his re- 
spects to the direct legislation principle. Why 
this change of mental attitude? In Southern 
California the fecall has been satisfactorily in- 
voked on several occasions, and the initiative and 
referendum have readily commended themselves 
to the people. We question the wisdom of in- 
eluding the judiciary in the recall machinery, 
with which proposed constitutional amendment 
the assembly is now laboring, but should it be 
approved by that branch of the legislature, there 
will be plenty of time to consider it, pro and con, 
before the people are asked to ratify or reject 
it two years hence. 


How shameful it is to think that many of our 
richest ambassadors to foreign nations have to 
dwell in rented houses! ‘The San Francisco 
Chronicle is justly incensed at such an outrage, 
and its editor, Mr. de Young, who passes much 
of his time abroad, is at last gratified to record 
that the efforts of the American Embassy Asso- 
ciation have been rewarded by the passage 
through the lower branch of congress of a bill 
providing not to exceed $150,000 for a rent-free 
home for each foreign ambassador. This will 
take quite a sum of money of course, but per- 
haps Mr. Tlitchcock can economize a little more 
by doubling up the work of the $75-a-month 
postal clerks and laying off a thousand or so of 
them instead of the 636 who are scheduled to 
find other employment the first of June. 


According to Senator Root’s argument, when 
United States senators are elected by direct vote, 
the state legislatures will have little or nothing 
left to do. Perhaps that is a good standpat argu- 
ment, but it is not one that is likely to appeal 
strongly to the people. Of course, it is not true, 
for the legislature will still have its per diem, 
its mileage, and the appropriation bill, but even 
if it were true, the people could stand it. “What 
is to become of the state legislatures, if we take 
from them the power to elect senators?’ asks Mr. 
Root. O, they can still draw their pay. Al- 
ready, in several states the disbursement of much 
moneys in determining the statesmanlike qualt- 
ties of contending candidates for senatorial hon- 
ors has been discontinued, and yet the legisla- 
tures have managed to subsist. Such “good 
things” as Senator Lorimer and Senator Stephen- 
son rarely fall to the picking of a legislature. 


Nothing could so shock the delicate sensibili- 
ties of a California legislature as the startling 
disclosures made at San Francisco last week 
that the wicked Chinese shrimp fishers of Hunt- 
et’s Point, Red Rock and Bay Farm Island should 
have sought to “influence legislation” by the gifts 
of money to certain attaches of the state fish 
commission. That the Chinese of San Francisco 
bay are regularly and systematically “held up” 
by—by—well, by those who wear fish commis- 
sion badges—is of course no moral excuse for 
the perpetration of so heinous a crime as that of 
permitting one’s self to be “held up.” The Chi- 
nese fishermen should be punished severely, even 
if it be necessary at the same time gently to 
rap the knuckles of certain badge wearers. It is 
truly dreadful how wicked these Mongolians are. 

State Senator Stetson’s bill providing for the 
reception in state hospitals of all who apply for 
treatment without the formality of legal commit- 
ment is another step away from barbarity and 
toward a finer and larger idea of social unity. In 
sanity is now treated by the state as a crime. 
The patient must receive a court sentence, in- 
cluding the loss of his citizenship, before he can 
be received at the asylum. It is much the same 
as if a patient suffering from typhus should be 
arrested, locked in jail, haled before the court, 
and then committed to the hospital deprived of his 
status as a citizen. Insanity is no more a crime 
than is chicken pox or the mumps, and each year 
its frequency increases. With modern sanita- 
tion, and enlightened ideas of personal external 
and jnternal cleanliness zymotic diseases are go- 
ing out, but nervous and mental diseases are in- 
creasing. The stress of modern life is too fierce; 
insanity is the reaction, At present, all the pro- 
cedure regarding mental diseases 1s calculated 
to increase it. The horror, the shame, the pub- 
licity, and the subdued scandal now associated 








with insanity operate to intensify it. All this is 
obsolete. Insane patients must be treated as hu- 
manely as those suffering with any other dis- 
order, and Senator Stetson's bill is a first and a 
necessary step in that direction. 


Mercy is a beautiful thing, and executive clem- 
ency almost as pretty. But as both of them seem 
to be rather limited in quantity it would appear 
that they could be used to better advantage than 
in pardoning a white slave trafficker. Jt is an 
inspiring spectacle to see the chief magistrate of 
a great nation opening the prison door for a 
lowly, misguided wretch, but when the lowly one 
happens to be a dealer in the bodies of young 
women, where there are so many men in prison 
for stealing needed food, the beautiful picture 
is slightly marred by other reflections. It was 
not widely reported in the public press at the 
time, but it is true that President Taft recently 
commuted from three to two years the sentence 
of Auguste Rousett, convicted in New York of 
importing young women for immoral purposes. 
There are men in San Quentin and Folsom more 
deserving of executive clemency—but they lack 
the requisite political pull. 


As summarized by the Milwaukee Journal, the 
independent Republican daily newspaper, Tax 
Commissioner Schultz of that city makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations and arguments in favor 
of a rational and profitable system of municipal 
taxation: 


Tax only lands and corporation franchises, and 
exempt all improvements. 

Have the city take the increments in land values 
which are made by the city’s growth. 

Land tax is certain and cannot be shifted. 

Taxing land will not increase rents. 

Taxing land would not depreciate real estate. 

Exempting improvements from taxation would 
bring many factories to the city. 

Exempting buildings from taxes makes building 
on all vacant lots, as in Vancouver, where the single 
tax is used. 


Thus the New York Evening Post: “The pro- 
posed reduction in price of the Congressional 
Record to one dollar a year is in line with the 
general cheapening of the classics, which for so 
long were the privilege of the few. As in the 
case of any work distinguished by loftiness of 
hought and severity of style, however, the well- 
nown contributors to its columns will save 
hemselves from disappointment if they do not 
xpect a sudden appreciation of their literary ef- 
orts, even at the new subscription rate.” But 
with a four-cent rate on all other publications, 
the Post may be wrong. Of quantity there is 
much in the Congressional Record, and we de- 
cline to take issue with so astute an authority as 
the Post as to the quality. “Loftiness of thought 
and severity of style” is well. A moot question 
is, whether it will be illustrated? To be a home 
and fireside journal, it really should have pic- 
tures. A half-tone of Senator Lorimer and a 
few pages illustrating his jackpot election would 
go far toward popularizing this literature of lofty 
thought and severity of style. That recent pugi- 
listic cncounter in the senate, illustrated by Op- 
per and accompanied by stenographic report of 
the use of the “short and uglier word’—. O, the 
Record could be made a winner, with the proper 
editing. 





Tf that Wall street -clique would take a trip 
out to “the provinces” occasionally and get in 
touch with the people, it would not make so many 
foolish breaks. One of the things it would not 
do is to insist upon this new bill raising the 
periodical postal rate to four cents a pound. Of 
course, the second-class rate is not going to be 
raised, nor is the exposure of villainy in high 
places going to cease. After all, this is too big a 
nation to be controlled by one clique of men, 
and if that clique were less provincial in its out- 
look it would not have blundered on this second- 
class game, which only serves to give Mr. Taft 
his final quietus. If Canada and the United States 
express companies can carry periodicals for less 
than a cent a pound, the people of this country 
are not likely to submit to a four-cent rate. Look- 
ing at the periodical situation in a large way, it 
appears that all this pother at present is more 
likely to disrupt the natural New York monop- 
oly of the periodical business and re-establish it 
in a dozen different national centers. The trou- 
ble with that Wall street clique which is so am- 
bitious to run the whole cosmos is that it is too 
provincial in its views. It does not seem to keep 
posted on the growth of popular thought. It has 
entirely too mean an opinion of American man- 
hood. Muck-raking will stop when men in high 
places turn decent and honest. Morgan cannot 














dictate to ninety millions of people, most of 
whom can read and write and do sums in arith- 
metic. 


At the present rate at which money is being 
saved on aqueduct construction the balance will 
soon be on the other side of the ledger and the 
contractors will be in debt to the city. Every 
few months the Owens river financiers announce 
that a saving of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been effected. On the Elizabeth tun- 
nel nearly half a million has been saved. It reads 
well. Perhaps when the whole work is finished 
the city will have saved two or three times the 
cost of the system—and will be as rich as Mr. 
Micawber, who used to save, occasionally as high 
as ten pounds a day, simply by not spending it. 
However, airy persiflage aside, the work is in 
good hands and the expenditures carefully 
watched. Whatever we may think of the wisdom 
of the undertaking, of the honesty of the men in 
charge we have no doubt. 


Tolstoy’s letter to his wife, just published in 
the Novoe Vreyma of St. Petersburg, is an in- 
valuable document, and it proves conclusively 
what was stated in these columns at the time 
when press dispatches were bent on making it 
appear that the grand old sage was crazily fleeing 
from a wronged and doting wife, that what the 
count sought was personal seclusion in which he 
might, perhaps, find a peace and a knowledge be- 
yond the ken of the world and its ways. In his 
letter he says he has decided to do “what I have 
long wished to do, go away,” that he might satis- 
fy “the all soul-absorbing desire for tranquility, 
for solitude.” It is a pitiful letter, pitiful in that 
its pleadings were brutally denied. Civilization, to 
which he gave all he had to give without reserva- 
tion, reached its clumsy hand out into the wilder- 
ness and pawed him over as he lay on his death 
bed. That members of his own family insisted 
upon doing the pawing is but incidental. Had 
they allowed him to die in peace and alone—the 
one boon he craved—society would have held 
them as heartless—that same society which is 
glibe with such words as “spirituality,” but has no 
knowledge or faith of anything beyond the sense 
of touch. Tolstoy’s cruel death was the tragedy 
of his life. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan is going to get him- 
self disliked in certain quarters if he keeps on 
saying such things as: “The men who make the 
war loans control all the civilized nations;” “nine- 
tenths of the war scares in Europe and elsewhere 
are made by crafty statesmen. and a yellow press 
to divert the attention of the people from reforms 
they are demanding;” “there is no danger of war, 
but there is grave danger that the war debt will 
be doubled;” “something more than a question 
of finance is the spending of money for arma- 
ments, the borrowing of enormous sums and 
shouldering the debt upon future generations, to 
be taken in taxes from the peasants. It is a 
moral question.” 


As another evidence of the refining influences 
of Christian civilization the recent naval mutiny 
affair at Rio de Janeiro has its own significance. 
It seems that the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Brazilian navy struck for the aboli- 
tion of corporeal punishment and for “enough to 
eat.” They gained possession of the new navy, 
sent the officers ashore, and then threatened to 
shell the city unless congress came to time. 
Congress yielded. Amnesty was granted. Rio 
Janeiro escaped bombardment. All was well, for 
awhile. ‘Then the ex-mutineers began to die. It 
was singular, so many deaths in the ranks so 
soon. They died by the scores, by the hundreds. 
No one knows why, or how. Perhaps the food 
they ate did not agree with them. Civilization is 
a wonderful and beautiful thing. 


Under a secret ballot, votes are not bought 
and sold, but that seems to be too easy and sim- 


ple a way for certain of the eastern states. 
a4= 





Are Oil Companies Amenable? 


Three score or more oil companies are on the 
anxious seat, unable to determine whether or not 
they are amenable to a tax demanded by the fed- 
eral government of all corporations whose net 
income is in excess of a certain figure. These 
concerns will pay, if they must, but to this date 
no definite decision has been reached by their of- 
ficers. The Stewart and the Doheny American 
companies, as well as a number of others, whose 
stock is more closely held, are in a state of incerti- 
tude on the question. It is estimated that the 
total amount held in abeyance is not far from 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
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Joaquin Mhlller: 


An Appreciative Retrospect—ty s.1.c. 








ORTY years have elapsed since Joaquin Mil- 

ler, friendless and unknown, still in his twen- 

ties, went to London and wrested from our 
English cousins that recognition of his poetic 
genits which his countrymen had been loth to 
grant. His “Songs of the Sierras,” a first edition 
of which notable collection is one of my prizes 
from the Old Book Shop browsings, took the 
British metropolis by storm and the young west- 
erner was hailed by the leading critical journals 
of London as a “true and unique singer,” whose 
poetry revealed the richest treasures of Ameri- 
can poetical genius to that time displayed. Orig- 
inality of conception, the freshness and power of 
his work, his meters, his metaphors, his fluency, 
his graces and his faults were generally acknow!l- 
edged. The snowy Sierras and the tropical val- 
leys, the picturesque canyons and the stirring 
descriptions in which Joaquin Miller’s poetic 
fancy reveled, completely enthralled the staid 
Britishers and his crudities, his occasional vul- 
garities, his educational limitations were forgiven 
in view of his wealth of imagination, his avoid- 
ance of conventional and trite subjects, his fer- 
vent admiration of nature, his fine feeling and 
splendid imagery. 

That this large promise was not completely 
fulfilled is not to say that Joaquin Miller proved 
a failure. Tar from it. The Oregon-Californian 
of the early seventies came back to this country 
with the prestige of a London triumph that gave 
him great opportunity. However, in his “Songs 
of the Sierras’ he seems to have attained his 
highest sustained effort, although individual 
poems at intervals revealed strength and beauty 
and a keen love of truth, justice, humanity and 
liberty. One of his early admirers depicted him 
as “a man of strict honor; passionate with the 
violence of a warm and sensitive nature; brave 
and independent in speaking and acting; tender 
to all men; full of large allowances for faults 
and charitable readings of motives and deeds; 
1 many pursuits and likings almost infantile; 
having the calmness of persistent self-restraint; 
imbued with irresistible humor; ‘half dust half 
deity’; a man who would subdue his chagrin at 
defeat with the same doggedness as he would any 
flame of vanity kindled by success; a man whom 
none could ever hate, and whom it would be hard 
for most not to love; a remarkable man, whose 
first words in a crowd are the signal for many 
eyes to turn his way, and many ears to strain 
toward him with attention.” 

Herein may be noted the attributes of no or- 
dinary character, nor could Joaquin Miller by 
any stretch of fancy be described as ordinary. 
If he had been the recipient of a liberal educa- 
tion, that is, in book lore and intellectual train- 
ing, the world would have taken a vaster inter- 
est in his maturer work than has been the case, 
for with his natural talents, combined with a 
culture that comes only through acquaintance 
with the great minds in literature he must have 
sung his way into the undying affections of the 
American people. That he is held in warm re- 
gard by a chosen few, who have learned to ap- 
preciate his real worth, in a way not given to 
the masses to penetrate, is admitted, but Joaquin 
Miller, at seventy, by no means has reached the 
Parnassian heights to whose pinnacles he seemed 
surely bound when, at thirty, he electrified the 
staid Britishers by his “Songs of the Sierras.” 
Why did he fail to reach the prospective goal? 
Was it because of an inherent weakness in his 
physical composition, a flaw in his mental survey, 
or insufficient vitality in the divine spark—with- 
out which genuine poetry of a virile nature can- 
not be evoked? 

Lying, as the septuagenarian poet now does, on 
what may prove his death bed, it would seem a 
fitting time to revive in one’s memory a few of 
the first fruits of his sympathetic vision which 
found in nature’s haunts so joyous a reflection. 
In these earlier efforts we find his soul reaching 
out to sun, valley and ocean, to the mountain 
tops, to the mysterious canyons, to the primeval 
forests. He looked with the eyes of a seer, and 
QO, what a pity that those courageous orbits of 
his virile young manhood dimmed in their sock- 
ets all too soon! Born in Indiana in 1841, the 
poet at thirteen emigrated, with his parents, to 
Oregon. He soon drifted across the line into 
Northern California, and as a mere boy attached 
himself to an adventurous character called “Mon- 
tain Joe,” who had been one of Fremont’s guides. 
Under so accomplished a tutor, the youngster 
quickly became an adept pistol shot, expert with 
the rifle and keen for any daredevil expedition. 
When “Mountain Joe’ Jed a party of miners 











against the Indians, young Miller received an ar- 
row wound on the face that nearly brought his 
life to a summary close. 

It was Miller who, with his mentor, and 
“Prince George” McDougal, a brother of Gov- 
ernor McDougal of California, originated the 
great gold excitement known as the “Lost Cab- 
in’ of lamented memory. To this day, it remains 
a moot question whether the “Lost Cabin” was a 
reality or a myth. Its alleged owners always had 
plenty of gold dust, but were not known to be 
engaged in active mining. They rode the finest 
horses, were armed with the choicest weapons, 
and wore splendid accoutrements. “Prince 
George” was especially noted for the magnifi- 
cence of his dress. Old-timers in San Francisco 
still recall their picturesque appearance there, at 
intervals, when their lavish expenditures attract- 
ed wide attention. They vanished as suddenly as 
they came, and all efforts to trace the origin of 
their wealth were futile. “In time,” says one of 
Miller’s early chroniclers, “the Lost Cabiners dis- 
appeared and it was said they eventually joined 
the filibuster Walker in Nicaragua.” McDougal 
never returned to California. It was told of him 
at the time that he had been elected chief of a 
Patagonian tribe and elected to stay there. 


Of Miller’s varied ramblings, following this 
gold mystery episode, vague reports are extant. 
He is known to have cast his lot with the Indians 
near Mount Shasta, and is said to have been con- 
cerned in the Pitt river massacre; at any rate 
a reward was offered for his body, dead or alive. 
Finally, he was captured and lodged in jail at 
Shasta City, but before he could be executed, he 
was rescued by a body of Indians who bore him 
away to their camp. Evidently sobered by this 
adventure, Miller reformed his mode of living. 
For a time he rode pony express, and, visiting 
many mining camps, wrote a number of songs 
that proved popular among the rought spirits of 
that period. Still later, the poet turned editor, 
but the Democratic paper that he edited, having 
been suppressed for disloyalty, he studied law 
and was elected county judge in Oregon, al- 
though his knowledge of the law, it is believed, 
was about equal to his knowledge of literature. 
It was because of his non-success in getting a 
hearing for his poems in this country that Cin- 
cinnatus Heine—thus he was christened; he as- 
sumed the Christian name of Joaquin out of re- 
gard for a Mexican bandit—went abroad, and 
after being taken prisoner by the French, sus- 
pected as a spy—the Franco-Prussian war was 
then at its inception—he was liberated, given his 
manuscripts and money and turned loose. Then 
he descended on London, with the results as 
stated. Later he engaged in newspaper work in 
Washington. Coming to California in 1889 and 
settling on a hilltop back of Oakland, he has 
done promiscuous newspaper work for a living, 
acting as correspondent in the Klondyke country 
at One time, and writing impressions and poems 
at intervals ever since. Of all the poetry that 
Miller has written since his return to California, 
his lines on the passing of Tennyson are probably 
the nearest to inspirational work that he has 
done out here. They were written in October, 
1892, when Miller was fifty-one, now nearly nine- 
téen years ago, and fully deserve the encomiums 
bestowed on the poet by the leading critics of 
that date. Ambrose Bierce wrote: “Who but a 
great poet would have thought—who but Joaquin 
Miller did think of a nexus between the death of 
Tennyson and California’s unseasonable rain? 
....Doubtless it is possible to imagine that the 
silent tragedy at Aldworth might have been 
brought more closely home to our western hearts; 
but he who could imagine how it might be done 
would be a greater poet than Miller—and Mars 
has left us none.” J cannot refrain from reprint- 
ing this splendid conception in its entirety. He 
called it “The Passing of Tennyson:” 


We knew it, as God’s prophets knew; 
We knew it, as mute red men know, 
When Mars leapt searching heaven through 
With flaming torch that he must go. 
Then Browning, he who knew the stars, 
Stood forth and faced the insatiate Mars. 


Then up from Cambridge rose and turned 
Sweet Lowell from his Druid trees— 

Turned where the great star blazed and burned, 
As if his own soul might appease. 

Yet on and on, through all the stars 

Still searched and searched insatiate Mars. 


Then staunch Wait Whitman saw and knew; 
Forgetful of his “Leaves of Grass,” 














He heard his “Drum Taps,” and God drew 
His great soul through the shining pass, 
Made light, made bright, by burnished stars, 

Made scintillant from flaming Mars. 


Then soft-voiced Whittier was heard 
To cease; was heard to sing no more; 
As you have heard some sweetest bird 
The more because its song is o’er. 
Yet brighter up the street of stars 
Still blazed and burned and beckoned Mars. 


And then the king came; king of thought, 
King David with his harp and crown... 

How wisely well the gods had wrought, 
That these had gone and sat them down 

To wait and welcome mid the stars, 

All silent in the sight of Mars, 


All silent...So, he lies in state... 

Our redwoods drip and drip with rain... 
Against our rock-locked Golden Gate 

We hear the great and sobbing main. 
But silent all...He walked the stars 
That year the whole world turned to Mars. 


Of his experiences in Nicaragua with Walker, 
Miller has given us graphic account in his tribute 
to the noted filibuster, contained in his “Songs of 
the Sierras.” Of Walker he says: 


For he was true as any star, 

And brave as Yuba's grizzlies are, 

Yet gentle as a panther is, 

Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss; 
Tall, courtly, grand as any king, 

Yet simple as a child at play... 

A dash of sadness in his air... 

A piercing eye, a princely air, 

A presence like a chevalier, 

Half angel and half Lucifer. 


Amid the motley throng of adventurous spirits 
the youth Miller moved. He tells: 


And I a waif of stormy seas, 

A child among such men as these, 
Was blown along this savage surf 
And rested with them on the turf... 
I did not question, did not care 

To know the right or wrong. I saw 
That savage freedom had a spell 
And loved it more than I can teil. 


“In Nicaragua” is a classic of its kind. Inti- 
mate, historic of a famous raid and pregnant with 
virile descriptive bits. They had their loves, 
these rough-and-ready invaders. The poet ad- 
vises: 


Well, there were maidens, shy at first 
And then, ere long, not over shy... 

I was but in my boyhood then, 

I count my fingers over, so, 

And find it years and years ago, 

And I am searcely yet of men. 

But I was tall and lithe and fair, 
With rippled tide of yellow hair, 

And prone to mellowness of heart; 
While she was tawny, red like wine 
With black hair boundless as the night. 
And for the rest I knew my part, 
At least was apt, and willing quite 
To learn to listen, and incline 

To teacher warm and wise as mine, 


“Californian” is a symphony of the Sierras, in 
which the poet moves as seer, as witness: 


Dared I but say a prophecy, 

As sang the holy men of old, 

Of rock-built cities yet to be, 

Along these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding almost into the sea, 

What wondrous marvels might be told! 
Enough, to know that empire here 
Shall burn her loftiest, brightest star; 
Here art and eloquence shall reign, 

As o’er the wolf-reared realm of old; 
The learned and famous from afar, 
To pay their noble court, shall come, 
And shall not seek or see in vain, 

But look on all with wonder dumb. 


Forty years have come and gone since the 
poet-seer spoke. Who that knows Los Angeles, 
who that knows San Francisco shall say this 
California saga’s vision was oblique? 

With “Kit Carson’s Ride” every schoolboy is 
familiar. It is a splendid descriptive poem, on a 
par with that famous epic of Browning’s telling 
“How They Brought the Good News From 
Ghent to Aix.” It is redolent of the west, it is 
full of the spirit of out of doors. 

Peace, and a long rest to the ailing poet! 
Through a most adventurous, restless career he 
has ever retained a sweetness of nature, a child- 
like simplicity that has endeared him to all who 
know him intimately. Eccentric and unconven- 
tional, with romantic ideas wedded to nomadic 
instincts, he drifted as the spirit ever moved him. 
Poor in purse, but rich in imagery, in poetic fer- 
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vor, in enthusiasm, he has lived his life as he 
best loved to live it, and who shall say, now that 
the end is apparently near, that he has frittered 
it away? He may not have achieved the height 
of his poetic desire, but how much more than the 
common clay gives has he given of the divine 
afflatus within him, 





-——— 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

NOWBALLING in Golden Gate Park! That 
S was actually the novel sport indulged in last 

Sunday afternoon, while on the golf links on 
both sides of the bay the most expert of caddies 
found it difficult to locate the white sphere. The 
novelty of snow in San Francisco was too much 
for a number of hilarious spirits. One enterpris- 
ing individual hurled a snowball through the win- 
dow of a passing street car, He submitted to ar- 
rest and punishment complacently, explaining 
that he was anxious to memorize a unique experi- 
ence. The snow distributed itself in eccentric 
spasms. A few flakes fell on the summit of 
Mount Tamalpais, but on the Muir woods the sun 
shone throughout the day. We have been quite 
proud of our brief white visitation, but probably 
would not have said so much about it a month 
ago, lest our New Orleans friends had been tempt- 
ed to add it too conspicuously to our attractions 
of climate. 

a 

Now that the laurels have been fairly and gen- 
erously distributed among “the men who won the 
fair,” the exposition committee is getting down 
to real work. Today, the directors begin consid- 
eration of the several sites suggested. A keen 
contest is being waged, but in apparent good hu- 
mor, and with the determination that whatever is 
the choice of the directors will be accepted cheer- 
fully by the losers. In the newspaper plebiscites 
Golden Gate Park has led by between three and 
four to one over all the other sites combined. 

* * * 

There is also a strong disposition to avoid any- 
thing like hard feeling over the management of 
the exposition. Jf William H. Crocker, the bank- 
er and builder, can be persuaded to accept the 
chairmanship of the executive committee, San 
Francisco will have good cause to congratulate 
herself. Of course, Mr. Crocker has his enemies 
—no strong man in San Francisco is without 
them—but no one doubts his genius as a financier 
and his inexhaustible energy. Simultaneously 
with the announcement of Crocker’s election to 
the chairmanship it is expected will come the ap- 
pointment of M. H. de Young as director-general. 
The opposition which threatened to make itself 
felt against the latter’s appointment seems to 
have vanished. 

* co 1 

It is to be hoped that an early compromise will 
be reached to avoid a surplus of cooks in mak- 
ing the exposition broth. The personnel of Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s four appointees as commission- 
ers to administer the $5,000,000 state fund has 
caused some anxiety. This was not abated by 
the premature announcement of his appointment 
by Robert Cameron Rogers in his paper, the 
Santa Barbara Press. Such an announcement us- 
ually comes from the appointer and not from the 
appointee. But Mr. Rogers further informed the 
public of his “conditional acceptance,” outlining 
a policy in such terms as to make the outlook for 
harmony and co-operation between the local di- 
rectors and the state commissioners rather haz- 
ardous. The situation will be still further com- 
plicated if Mayor McCarthy deems it expedient 
to appoint another set of commissioners to guard 
the municipal fund of $5,000,000. This, however, 
is not likely, as the charter amendment, passed by 
the people, provided that the city’s contribution 
be turned over to the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition Company. 

* cs * 

Negotiations are said to be nearing completion 
for the merging of the Palace Hotel Company, 
which controls both the Palace and the Fairmont, 
with the St. Francis Hotel Company, the new 
company to be capitalized at $20,000,000, The 
Palace is valued at $7,000,000, and is said to have 
earned 4 per cent last year on that capital. The 
St. Francis is valued at $5,000,000 and the Fair- 
mont at $3.500,000. Both the Palace and the St. 
Francis contemplate extensive additions in prep- 
aration for 1915. 

* * * 

If the present threat of the legislature is car- 
ried out, we are to have no strcease of politics in 
this year of grace. An election called in Septem- 
ber or October to vote on a long list of consti- 
tutional amendments promises to keep us busy 
all summer. The woman suffragists will of course 
do their utmost to monopolize attention, but the 
imminent recall of the judiciary is likely to stir 








up a heated and important campaign. Another 
radical departure from our present form of gov- 
ernment, on which we probably shall have to 
vote, consists of shortening the ballot to the ex- 
tent of making most of the state offices appoint- 
ive instead of elective. 

* * * 

San Francisco, at all events, does not look for- 
ward to such a political program with equanimity. 
We are promised all the politics we want or can 
well attend to in advance of the municipal pri- 
maries and election. The man who will be cho- 
sen mayor next November will hold office for 
four years and will be the city’s chief executive 
during the exposition. Under the recently- 
passed charter amendment, the old, three-cor- 
nered contest is no longer possible. Only two 
candidates can survive the primary election, and, 
indeed, should any one candidate have a major- 
ity over the other candidates at the primary, his 
election is conceded forthwith. It is only a month 
or so ago that the wiseacres were declaring that 
P. H. McCarthy was politically dead. They are 
now discovering that he is an exceedingly lively 
corpse and will start his campaign with a thor- 
oughly equipped organization. ‘There are, how- 
ever, caustic critics “who cannot discover that P. 


H. has done anything else in his short term be- 
yond preparing for a long one. We. Jil, (Gy 
San Francisco, February 28, 1910. 


Slogan for Gaelic Club 


Through the efforts of the Piobaireached So- 
ciety, a school of instruction in bagpipe-playing 
has been established at Inverness. I understand 
that the local Gaelic Club is considering the wis- 
dom of opening its monthly meetings with a stir- 
ring pibroch on this instrument. I commend to 
Dr. W. T. McArthur, John McGroarty and Dr. 
John A. Haynes and other noble Scotch-Irish- 
Americans the advisability of such a procedure. 
Also to the club at large I beg to offer the fol- 
lowing slogan by Algol: 


Scots wha heft, through ages sped, 
Sassenachs frae oot their bed, 
On the Piobaireached 

Wauling dismally; 


Wham the Saxon, white with fear 

Filed as flees the startled deer, 

When the bagpipe smote his ear, 
Chaunting woundily; 


Caledonians, wild and stern, 

Rise with ilka lung and spurn 

Sounds that soothe the lowland kern, 
Flutes and fiddlery: 


Hark! frae every burn and brae 

Loud the bonny perches play, 

Like a wildcat brought to bay, 
Miauling horribly! 


When the Southron homeward sneaks, 

While the mist that veils the peaks 

Seeps inside his caitiff breeks, 
Strikingly clammily; 


Homeward crawls with empty bag, 

While his prey, the antlered stag, 

Still parades the neighboring crag, 
Browsing steadily, 


Then's the time-to let it come! 

Down his ear’s astonished drum 

Let the hairy pibroch hum, 
Skirrrling hideously! 


Ne’er a Saxon, raised on swipes, 

But was feart to come to gripes 

Wi’ the skwall o’ Scottish pipes, 
Whauping wofully, 


Hark! the slogan! Gather then, 

Offspring of the mountain glen, 

Each one learn to blow like ten, 
Laboring thirstily, 


Till from Cromarty to Kent 
With the welkin’s thunders blent 
Scotland’s native instrument 
Screams triumphantly. 
—ALGOL. 
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Banker Stillman Feels the Lure 


James Stillman of New York, who was in the 
city this week, is probably the best-known bank- 
er in the United States. For years he was at 
the head of the National City Bank, the most im- 
portant financial institution in the Wall street 
district, controlled by John D. Rockefeller and 
his Standard Oil associates. Mr. Stillman is one 
of the important owners in the Santa Fe as well 
as in the Southern Pacific and in the Pacific Elec- 
tric. He also owns business property in Los An- 
geles and citrus acreage in Riverside county. He 
remarked while here that at a future date he 
might decide to live in Southern California for 
at least ten months in the year. 





Farewell to Tom Graham 

I doubt if the transference elsewhere of any 
semi-public official has been, in the past, so gen- 
erally regretted, as is the going away of Thomas 
A. Graham, for six years assistant freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific in this 
city, who left us this week for his new post in 
San Francisco, where he becomes general freight 
agent of the road he has served so long and 
faithfully. Numerous have been the luncheons 
and dinners in his honor of late, and at every 
one evidences of the high regard in which “Tom” 
Graham is held were abundantly manifested. At 
the fortnightly luncheon of the Los Angeles 
Trafic Association, Wednesday, at the Angelus, 
many delightful tributes were paid to the retir- 
ing member, who was the guest of honor, and a 
beautiful loving cup, fittingly inscribed, was the 
tangible token of the goodwill of his associates. 
This will fittingly match the beautiful gold watch 
presented to him by his co-workers in the office. 
Feeling remarks were made by H. V. Platt, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southern Pacific, by 
John G. Stubbs and Frank E. Batturs, who are Mr. 
Graham’s joint successors here, and by Frank 
M. Byron of the New York Central railway. Mr. 
Graham’s response was equally felicitous, but 
with just a tinge of sadness. Of the 125 mem- 
bers of the association nearly all were present. 


Giving Tom God-Speed 

Another “farewell” gathering at which Tom 
was the center of interest was the dinner given 
by a score of his friends at the California Club, 
Tuesday evening. Seated between Walter Barn- 
well of the Santa Fe and Louis F. Vetter, who 
served as toastmaster, Tom was compelled to 
listen to words of adulation that would have 
pampered the self-esteem of any other than the 
modest, quiet-spoken guest of honor. Follow- 
ing an appetizing repast, expressions of regard 
from those assembled were heard, each speaker 
being felicitously introduced by the toastmaster, 
who was in his happiest mood. There was much 
badinage tossed back and forth, but when Tom 
Graham rose to his feet, a quiet ensued that was 
maintained throughout his beautiful retrospect- 
ive talk and with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” ended one of the most delightful affairs 
of the kind it was ever my privilege to experi- 
ence. The unavoidable absence of Paul Shoup 
and Otheman Stevens was regretted. Besides 
the guest of honor were present Walter G. Barn- 
well, John G. Stubbs, H. O. Wilson, Frank W. 
King, H. B. Titcomb, Willis H. Booth, F. E. 
Batturs, John J. Byrne, Harry B. Chase, J. W 
McKinley, Fred LL. Alles, Tom M, Sloane, Percy 
H. Clark, Hancock Banning, Fred B. Henderson, 
Louis F. Vetter and myself. 
Senatorial Question in Arizona 

Over in Arizona the contest for the two United 
States senatorships continues to be of absorbing 
interest to the politicians. Because we are so 
neighborly in Southern California with the ex- 
pected new state, and because the two ‘sections 
have so much in common, it is only natural Los 
Angeles should be nearly as much interested in 
the personnel of the new senators as are the peo- 
ple of Tucson and of Phoenix. In a private let- 
ter from Tucson IT note the prediction that in the 
event of a Democratic legislature in Arizona, as 
appears more than probable at this time, Fugene 
Ives is not unlikely to land one of the senatorial 
togas. Since Senator Ives is in Lous Angeles al- 
most as much as he is in Arizona and as he knows 
local conditions thoroughly, such a_ selection 
should be thoroughly satisfactory to Southern 
California. Senator Ives is recognized as one of 
the brilliant lawyers of the southwest, who, years 
ago, was a member of the upper house of the New 
York legislature, having at one time defeated the 
redoubtable Col. Theodore Roosevelt for that 
honor. He maintains a residence in South Al- 
hambra and has nearly as many cases in the Los 
Angeles courts as he tries before the Arizona tri- 
bunals. In spite of the fact that Judge Lovett is 
on record as not favoring the recall for judges, 
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which is part of the new Arizona constitution, I 
am told that he will vote to ratify the Arizona 
enabling act at the proper time. It is believed 
that President Taft will approve the Arizona 
organic law, if for no other reason than that the 
judiciary recall provision may be submitted to 
the people of California for their approval two 
years hence. 
Joe Ball’s Expensive Plants 

His intimates are enjoying a joke on Joe Ball, 
the well-known stock broker. He owns an at- 
tractive place at Redondo Beach, overlooking the 
ocean, and concluding to dispose of it, gave it to 
an agent, who quickly found him a customer. The 
price, however, was not to Joe’s liking, and after 
he had agreed to sell, his heart misgave him. 
However, his word was passed and he did not 
attempt to renig. But the prospective purchaser 
gave him an honorable chance. She demanded 
that he leave in the house as part of the “fixed” 
belongings several potted plants of a rare variety. 
Naturally, Joe demurred. The woman persisted, 
and as a clincher, ran the bluff, “The plants or 
the sale is off.” This was Joe’s opportunity. He 
bowed, with that Chesterfieldian grace for which 
he is justly noted, and with his grandest air re- 
marked, “Very well, madam, the deal is off,” 
Here the agent interposed, “Yes, but who will 
pay me my commission?” “I won't,” exclaimed 
the chagrined woman. “I will,” declared the im- 
perturbable Joseph, and he thereupon wrote his 
check for ‘$250,’ which his friends assert is 
what his three plants cost him. Joe thinks dif- 
ferently, however. He knows he saved three 
thousand dollars which the new would-be pur- 
chaser will make up to him. 


Debate Between Gates and Justice Sloss 

Will Senator Lee C. Gates be the star orator 
at the banquet of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion in April? Inasmuch as the principal guests 
at that time will be the members of the state 
supreme court, and it was Senator Gates who in- 
troduced and carried through the proposed con- 
stituticnal amendment for the recall of the ju- 
diciary, the honor is unlikely. But why not have 
a debate between him and Justice Sloss or Jus- 
tice W. F. Henshaw? Justice Sloss was the idol 
of the Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican faction in 
last year's state campaign, and he also had the 
indorsement of the regulars, so-called. He se- 
cured the largest vote of any candidate on any 
ticket in November and, owing to his great popu- 
larity, his views on the recall of judges would at- 
tract more attenticn than those of any one else 
aligned on either side of the question. I sug- 
gest that the program committee invite Justicé 
Sloss and Senator Gates to discuss this live topic 
on which the people are likely to have a chance 
to be heard two years hence. 


Busy Mr. Fairbanks 


Former Vice President Charles W, Fairbanks 
is having a busy time, gravitating between Los 
Angeles, Pasadena and Redlands. He will re- 
main in Southern California for at least another 
month, and when Colonel Roosevelt comes here, 
in about two weeks, Mr. Fairbanks will be among 
the first to greet him. I saw it stated the other 
day that Mr. Fairbanks might decide to live in 
Southern California. He is the owner of valu- 
able property out here, and his predilections | 
happen to know are in this direction, but his 
large interests in the east render it unikely that 
he will make this part of the country his perma 
nent home for a few years yet. I am told that 
Mr. Fairbanks was offered the English, the Jap 
anese, and also the ambassadorship to the Sub- 
lime Porte by the present national administra- 
tion, but that he declined the honor in each in 
stance. 


New Judges Not Likely 


Apparently, Los Angeles county is not to have 
two additional superior judges. The bar associa- 
tion appears to be uncertain as to whether or not 
the proposed departments are a public necessity, 
and as Governor Johnson has discouraged the 
idea, the project is likely to fail. Conditions in 
the several courts here are said to be fairly satis- 
factory. 


Lakeview Gusher’s Performance 

According to recent reports, the Lakeview 
gusher, which gave the California oil industry its 
greatest advertisement, is far from a dead one, 
although its remarkable former production of as 
high as 90,000 barrels of petroleum a day has 
dwindled to about 6,CCO barrels, with about half 
of that water. There are few oils wells, even in 
California, that proauce in excess of 3,000 barrels 
of oil daily. Outside of this state such a yield is 
regarded as a wonder. Out here, however, even 








10,000-barrels-a-day wells are no uncommon rec- 
ord in the Midway or in the Santa Maria field. 
The Lakeview well has been widely discussed and 
has been made famous in picture shows, song and 
story. The estimate of its total production to this 
time, all within a year, has equalled in money 
value close to a million and a half dollars, a rec- 
ord surpassed by few of the best mines any- 
where, even in the mineral bonanza days of Cali- 
fornia. 
Taking the Rest Cure 

Stoddard Jess, who went east on a well-earned 
vacation about three weeks ago, has been heard 
from. He is in Battle Creek, Mich., where he is 
enjoying a delightful rest. The first vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank has been leading 
the strenuous life of late and had seemingly for- 
gotten how to relax. He will be away from Los 
Angeles for at least another month. 
Two Vacancies on the Water Board 

Mayor Alexander should be naming two new 
water commissioners this coming week. The 
passing of Maj. John H. Norton created the first 
vacancy on the board, and another is due today, 
unless President W. A. Stephens has turned in 
his resignation before this sees print. Mr. Ste- 
phens begins to draw salary as congressman from 
the Los Angeles district March 4, and as his 
present position in the city’s employ is worth 
$3,000 a year, it is not likely to go begging. I 
have not heard who is to be the new congress- 
man’s secretary, but the law gives him such an 
assistant at $100 a month. Perhaps he will join 
with several colleagues in Washington in the en- 
gagement of a first-class stenographer. 


Marshall Stimson a Fine Selection 

Governor Johnson has displayed exceptional 
acumen in his appointment of Marshall Stimson 
as one of the state’s Panama exposition commis- 
sioners. The new appointee certainly has the 
esteem and confidence of the people of Southern 
California. With Chester Rowell and Messrs. 
Sullivan and Rogers working as a unit, the ex- 
pected labor disputes that have been a bugbear in 
connection with the fair should alarm nobody. 


Converse Not in Great Peril 


Lawrence Converse of this county, twenty-one 
years old, who is in custody in Juarez, charged 
with sedition against the government of Mexico, 
is not likely to be severely punished. His extreme 
youth, the circumstances of his taking up arms, 
and the publicity given his case render it improb- 
able that he will be martyrized in spite of the evi- 
dent desire of the Mexican federal government 
to discourage enlistments in this field. Young 
Converse is known in Los Angeles as a sort of 
military enthusiast, who at one time sought to 
attach himself to one of the companies of the 
Seventh infantry, N. G. C. His parents, however, 
declined to give their consent and he was reject- 
ed. It is believed that President Diaz will order 
the youth dismissed and escorted to the Ameri- 
can frontier, with a warning not to repeat his 
conduct under the direst penalty. 


Sounded His Last Note 


Theodore Berth, the weil-known orchestra 
leader, who died last week, had been a resident 
of Los Angeles for many years, and had accumu- 
lated in that time a modest fortune in desirable 
residence property. He was among the first to 
be imported to play to cafe dining audiences here. 
A most ardent Frenchman, when the verdict of 
guilty was rendered in the Dreyfus case at 
Rennes, he could not restrain his patriotism, but 
insisted upon playing the Marsellaise in a well- 
known resort. The hour was noon, and Mr, Berth 
soon had a small-sized riot on his hands, because 
the majority of his audience did not agree with his 
views, He stuck, however, to his notion that 
Dreyfus was a traitor to his country, to the last, 
and he was ready to argue the matter with any 
one who cared to take up the cudgels in behalf 
of the accused officer. 


Japanese and the State Legislature 


From Sacramento a correspondent writes that 
the legislature will not adjourn before March 12, 
as to this time a large part of what is known as 
the Johnson administration program remains un- 
done, so far as the two houses are concerned. 
Incidentally, everything in the way of anti-Jap- 
anese legislation is discouraged for a long time 
in California. It is understood in the state cap- 
ital that even the projected law to prohibit Jap- 
anese from owning lands in California is given its 
quietus. In addition, the union of American with 
Asiatic cannot now be legally prohibited, it is 
believed by lawyers. It is also declared that Jap- 
anese now have the right to demand the priv- 








ileges of the ballot in California, as is conceded 
to former residents of others of the most favored 
nations, by right of treaty, in the event of their 
acquiring citizenship. 


Out of the Depcrtment at Last 

Henry E. Sherer is finally Out of the state’s 
banking department, after various attempts to 
force him from his position. It was to have been 
expected, of course, that with the present state 
administration Sherer would be persona non 
grata, as he was graduated from the court house 
into the bank inspection work by the grace of 
Walter Parker, Sherer at one time was a serious 
aspirant for one of the county offices-—auditor 
or clerk—and when he relinquished his ambition 
at the Venice convention of a few years ago, it 
was with a distinct promise that he would be 
taken care of by the Republican organization. It 
is reported that he has Jearned so much of the 
banking business since he entered the service of 
the state that he will experience no difficulty in 
getting a worth-while position with a well-estab- 
lished bank, 





Only Hundred and Fifty Applicants 

Los Angeles is entitled to a superior court sec- 
retary under the new official classification of 
counties, and J am informed that more than a 
hundred and fifty applicants for the position al- 
ready have signified a desire to fill the void. 
The place, in the event that it really is created, 
will pay $150 a month, and it should prove a 
pretty good billet for an ambitiously-inclined 
young lawyer. Several of the judges with whom 
I have discussed the matter have not hesitated 
to say there is no real need for the position. 
Others have given it as their opinion that unless 
the new appointee is an expert stenographer they 
will not have any use for him. The majority 
think that the place should go to a woman, espe- 
cially if she is studying law with a view to prac- 
ticing at the bar. 


Glover Widney Footloose 


After fourteen years of association with the 
Southern California Music Company, of whitch 
concern he was vice-president, Glover P. Wid- 
ney has retired from the house and is seriously 
considering engaging in business on his own 
account. Ii he does, he ought to succeed, for a 
residence of twenty-seven years in Los Angeles— 
ever since he was six years old—and a wide cir- 
cle of influential friends are an asset not to be 
disregarded. Glover has been urged to cut loose 
from the music business, but like the average 
newspaper man, who tries other avenues for a 
time, eventually to drift back to his first love, so 
Glover is sure to get back into familiar harness 
again. His advice is so often sought by’ his 
moneyed friends in regard to musical instruments 
that in self-defense he will be compelled to stick 
to that line of endeavor. For two years he tried 
to be happy in the real estate business with Bob 
Rowan, but it was not to his liking, That he will 
be successful in his own line is a reasonable cer- 
tainty. 


Annual Visit of Assessors 


Monday, the assessor is due on his annual 
rounds. Under the dual system in vogue here 
there will be the customary separate valuations, 
one to be made by Los Angeles county and the 
other by the city. As the mooted city and coun- 
ty consolidation is seemingly as far off as ever, 
the present cumbersome plan will probably con- 
tinue for several years yet. County poll tax also 
will be due Monday for the year. 
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Of those who chronicle in prose the 
wild life of forest, sea, air and mea- 
dow, none writes so tersely and yet de- 
picts so graphically as Charles G. D. 
Roberts. With photographic faitnful- 
ness, yet with the persuasive art of the 
cross-section impressionist, he visual- 
izes his scenery and makes his reader 
see, feel and almost hear the wonder- 
ful doings of the denizens of the wild. 
He seems to be on intimate terms with 
the entire animal kingdom and has 
fathomed the secrets of birds, fishes 
and beasts. “Far out of the track of 
ships, in the most desolate stretch of 
the North Atlantic,” on a tiny island of 
rock, surrounded by “a few acres of 
mean, sandy soil,” is the summer home 
of many sea fowl, whose life and birth, 
habits, haunts, battles and death, Mr. 
Roberts most vividly depicts in his 
chapter “The Isle of Birds.” Then he 
plunges deep into the sea. and exposes 
the secrets of that tiger of the ocean, 
the “Killer Whale,” that eats the huge 
octopus as a tidbit and fails to capture 
the ten-tentacled squid, which swims 
backward and emits a jet of inky fluid, 
clouding the water and so permitting 
him to escape from the great orca. The 
latter, it seems, is one of the few 
dwellers in the sea having no fear of 
man or his ships. How one rash man 
in a sailboat, who wantonly killed the 
orea’s calf, was capsized and almost 
eaten by the infuriated mother, is one 
of the most exciting tales of the book. 
Then the life of the marsh-mouse is 
disclosed, and his home in the tunnels 
under the meadow and river is visited. 
The marsh-hawk is the greatest enemy 
of the marsh-mouse, and how one 
brown tunnel-digger lived through the 
vicissitudes of a whole summer and 
reared several families without being 
caught by his feathered foe, is another 
cf the delightful natural history ro- 
mances and tragedies with which this 
volume abounds. How a domestic cat 
played Robinson Crusoe on a desert 
island, how a panther outwitted the 
trapper and rescued her stolen cubs 
from the circus man’s agent, how the 
loon of the northern lake escaped from 
the new settler, and how the hungry 
polar bear mother stole a walrus calf 
for food, these are Mr. Roberts’ sub- 
jects. He is a “nature fakir,” no doubt, 
a naturalist who studies rather than 
kills. Probably, he forces the strict 
value of words when he writes that the 
grey lynx “had expected to see the 
sheep still huddled in the yard. Find- 
ing they were inside the barn, he then 
expected to get in among them by the 
same way they had entered. Where 
such fools as sheep could, surely he 
could go.” Here is a process of ratio- 
cination credited to a savage grey lynx. 
The killer of African lions and ele- 
phants has definitely stated that the 
science of logic is a closed book to the 
animal kingdom. So Mr. Roberts stands 
convicted of “nature faking.” He can 
stand it, and so can his readers, He 
has the gift of vision in his pen, and 
though he hides it beneath his terse 
and unemotional realism, he has great 
sympathy for these wild creatures, 
which sympathy is the basis of his 
vision. His pictures are not anatom- 
ical, but psychological.- Rarely, he tells 
the size of his subjects in feet or inches, 
but always he gives the feel of the 
brute und the emotion that drives it. 
These are great animal tales, greater 
even than those in his previous book, 
“Kings in Exile,” and that is saying 
much. (“Neighbors Unknown.” Ba 
Charles G. D. Roberts. The Macmillan 
Company.) 


Health Index of Children” 


Since health supervision of children 
in the public schools has but recently 
been put into practice, and its operation 
is not generally understood, so clear 
and concise an outline of the work of 
the medical director, and incidentally 
that of the school nurse, as that given 
by Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag, formerly 
medical director in the Pasadena 
schools but at present acting in a like 
capacity in the Berkeley schools and as 
lecturer in the University of California, 








in his ‘Health Index of Children’ will 
be of the deepest interest to all pro- 
gressivists. Dr. Hoag is well remem- 
bered for his efficient public service of 
several years as medical director and 
lecturer in the schools of Pasadena un- 
til 1909, at which time he was called 
to the larger field in the north. There 
was a time when the poor speller, the 
backward pupil, the listless girl or the 


incorrigible lad was an object of scorn, | 


condemned to wear.a “dunce’s cap” in 
the corner, or was treafed to a severe 
dose of the strap or birch; but these 
are now regarded as objects of solici- 
tude, whose moral and mental deficien- 
cies are directly traceable to physical 
defects, easily overcome. Every school 
child under our present system is ex- 
amined and the condition of the nose, 
eyes, ears, mouth and teeth, especially, 
their care and relation to the remainder 
of the body, are noted, and his or her 
physical soundness or unsoundness 
made a subject of earnest study, Be- 
ing yet in an experimental stage, the 
experience of each individual worker is 
of great value in giving exactitude to 
the new science. From his experience 
along these lines in the schools of 
Pasadena and Berkeley, Dr. Hoag has 
gleaned the salient and most valuable 
incidents and deductions for the guid- 
anee of school workers and parents 
particularly. He has introduced a few 
striking examples of statistical tables 
and observations made in his own ex- 
perience, with methods employed in ex- 
amining, “following up” the records of 
pupils, and the preservation and dis- 
semination of these reports to the 
proper authorities—in a word, the sys- 
tem and practice of the health depart- 
ment in the schools. Through the 
school nurse the environment of the 
child at home also is made a part of 
his problem. Other matters entering 
into the formative histories of future 
citizens are the postures while standing 
or sitting, the food and habits, the 
health of the teacher, school sanita- 
tion and various correlated subjects. 
All these are dealt with in a helpful, 
untechnical manner that is grateful to 
the ordinary, but inquiring citizen. 
(“Health Index of Children.” By Dr. 
Ernest Bryant Hoag. Whitaker & Ray- 
Wiggin Co.) 


Love Story of Old Virginia 


In “Westover of Wanalah,” George 
Cary Eggleston has proved himself a 
leading writer of southern romance. It 
deals with social and political condi- 
tions as they existed before the war. 
Of course, the center around which the 
thread of the romance is’ woven is a 
delightful love affair, conducted in the 
chivalrous fashion of old Virginia. 
While flowing along smoothly, it 
strikes a snag in a case of mistaken 
identity, whieh causes endless trouble 
and sorrow, but of course everything ts 
smoothed out to the readeu’s satisfac- 
tion. <A bright young Boston woman 
plays an important part in bringing 
this about. The high sense of honor 
existing among Virginians is here deft- 
ly portrayed. The hero and heroine 
are two finely drawn characters, but 
their misunderstanding of each other 
is typical of lovers the world over. 
The author, in this story, endeavors to 
show the humane treatment accorded 
the negroes in Virginia, especially on a 
plantation where they were all born 
and raised, and would not accept their 
freedom if offered them. It reveals the 
bright side of the slave’s life from a 
southern viewpoint. The character, 
Judy Peters, who was a feminine po- 
litical boss in the mountain district, 
while greatly overdrawn, illustrates the 
clannishness of the mountaineers of the 
south, who, to this day vote as a unit, 
and it can well be believed that a 
shrewd wirepuller, assisted by “apple- 
jack” and “peach and honey,” could ex- 
ercise great influence. (‘Westover of 
Wanalah.” By George Cary Eggleston. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 


Magazines for March 
Ella Middleton Tybout’s novelette, 
“The Little Brown Shoe,” is the lead- 
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ing feature of the March Lippincott’s. 
The tale is a delightful love story with 
a most interesting mystery. Minna 
Thomas Antrim contributes an essay 
on “Should the Gifted Marry?” which 
she sums up as follows: That while a 
great artist who marries does not nec- 
essarily jeopardize her art, yet a minor 
artist in marrying jeopardizes her mar- 
ital happiness by overestimating her 
talent. Short stories are “The Peregrine 
Twins,’ by Hulbert TFootner; “Five 
Hundred Thousand,’ by Thomas L. 
Masson; ‘Austin’s Embarrassed But- 
ler,” by Keble Howard; “At the End of 
the Commonplace,” by Judith Christ- 
ney Cameron; ‘“Menalcas in Mary- 
land,” by Helen Coale Crew, and “The 
Rudolph Engel Farm Foundation,” a 
sketch by R. T. H. In the Ways of the 
Hour department are featured ‘The 
United States Supreme Court,” by Wil- 
lard French; “A Simple Method of 
Paying One’s Debts,” by Percy F. Bick- 
nell; “Why Moral Plays Appeal,” by 
Robert Grau, and “Goals,” by Jane Bet- 
field. 


In the Pacific Monthly for March are 
featured a number of entertaining spe- 
cial Articles and stories. “The West 
and the National Capital’ is from the 
pen of John E. Lathrop. J. W. Win- 
chester’s contribution is entitled “Dr. 
Cook, Faker,’ and denounces the ex-~ 
plorer’s claim that he reached the top 
of Mt. McKinley. “The Confessions of 
an Itinerant Phrenologist,”’ by “Alex- 
ander Craig,” is continued, the article 
taking up the subject of palmistry and 
phrenology and their worth scientific- 
ally. Capt. J. H. Quinan, U.S.C:S., has 
an illustrated account of ‘“Bogoslof, 
‘Lightning Change Artist,’’”’ being a de- 
seription of the volcanic little island, 
which recently was in eruption. Among 
the short fiction are “The Miracle of 
Father Peter,” by Seumas MacManus; 
“~The Thousand Dollar ‘Short,’” by 
Arthur R. Andre; “Prayer,” by Count 
L. N. Tolstoy; “The Golden Valley,” by 
Camilla L, Kenyon; and “The Come- 
On,” by E. D. Ewers. “San Francisco 
Swept and Garnished,” is an interesting 
article by Harvey Wickham. 

Of special interest in the March is- 
sue of Scribner’s is Mrs, Burton Har- 





A Novel of the Ireland of Today. 
By William Patrick O’Ryan, 
Editor of The Irish Nation (Dublin) 
Beautifully Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


252 South Spring St. 


DELPHIAN COURSE 
OF READING 


Attractive Course of reading in History, Literature 
Drama. Art and Music, planned by teachers of wide 
experience, and reviewed and revised by professors of 
the leading American universities. To be taken up by 
young people, families, circles and clubs. All materi- 
als supplied. Write for descriptive book. 
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rison’s “Recollections, Grave and Gay." 
Elmer Roberts writes of the “German 
Good-will Toward Trusts.” The third 
paper of a series by Price Collier on 
“The West in the Hast From an Amer- 
ican Point of View,” this contribution 
from the author’s pen being of the “Re- 
ligion and Caste in India.” Rudolph de 
Cordova offers an interesting descrip- 
tive article on “The Hall of Panels in 
the House of Sir Lawrence Alma Ta- 
dema, R.A.” Among the short stories 
of entertaining worth are “The Art- 
ist,” by Dorothy Canfield; “The Poet of 
Jumping Sandhills,’ by E. W. Hor- 
nung; “The Makers of the Grade,” by 
Thomas Francis Ramsey, and “Vain 
Obligations,” by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. 


Several articles of special merit are 
featured in MecClure’s for March, first 
place being given Burton J. Hendrick’s 
narrative of William Gibbs McAdoo 
and the contemplated New York sub- 
way proposition. “Will Congress Put 
Our Navy on the Sea?’ the story of 
Secretary Meyer's fight against waste 
and bureaucracy, is an article of spe- 





(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 

No singer who has come to us so in- 
stantaneously won his audience as did 
Bonci, Tuesday evening. Only a few 
measures of the old Italian aria were 
required to establish the fact that Sig- 
nor Bonei is, as advertised, master of 
the bel canto. His beautiful voice is 
under absolute control and he is a 
brainy user of it. Every detail of finish 
he has carefully worked out, yet there 
is absence of apparent studied effects. 
He plays on his voice with the finished 
musicianship of a great violinist on his 
Stradivarius and exquisite nuancing 
results. So much has been written of 
Bonci’s excellent enunciation of Eng- 
lish that it is gratifying to note that 
there has been no exaggeration con- 
cerning this important question. The 
Schubert settings of Shakespeare’s 
texts and the two MacDowell songs 
were ideally sung in English. Mrs. 





MacDowell, who was in the audience, 


Beach and Mary Turner Salter were 
chosen as those by representative wom- 
an writers, at the New York Music 
Teachers’ convention last summer, and 
one entire program was devoted to 
Mrs. Kuester’s compositions. At the 
recital next week Mrs. Kuester will 
play MacDowell’s “Fireside Tales,” six 
in number, a Chopin group, the Noc- 
turne for left hand, Scriabine, Sibelius’ 
“Musette,’ and the Schubert-Liszt 
Gretchen and Spinnrad.” Mr. Paul will 
sing an old French air (Weckerlin), 
Aria from “Tess” (D’Erlanger), 
Thranen (Schumann), Cecilie(Strauss), 
Wohm from Hugen Onegin (Tschaik- 
owsky), and two groups of Mrs. Kues- 
ter’s songs: “One Hour,” Edwin Mark- 
ham’s words, Serenade, “A Sunset Fan- 
tasy,’ “When Love is Best,” and a 
cycle of six songs, words by Richard 
Watson Gilder, “In Helena’s Garden.” 


Mr. J. B. Poulin again proved his 
sterling ability as a director Monday 





BUSONI, WHO WILL BE HEARD IN RECITAL MARCH 14 





must have appreciated the rendition of 
her illustrious husband’s songs. The 
welcome acéorded Harold Osborn 
Smith at his entrance for a piano solo 
was genuine and appropriate. With 
Bonci, as with Bispham in other years, 
Mr. Smith is a master accompanist 
and his solo work was admirable. 


Another musical addition to the city, 
Francis Woodmansee, pianist, gave a 
recital last Sunday afternoon, at the 
Gamut Club Auditorium. It was ill ad- 
vised that a newcomer should decide 
upon Sunday afternoon for his recital, 
as it is an out-of-door time for all, 
and the consequence was that an excel- 
lent program and good piano playing 
were heard by all too few. The sonate 
for ’cello and piano by Saint-Saens 
was excellently played by Mr. Simon- 
sen and Mr. Woodmansee, who af- 
faced themselves in the spirit of the 
work, The first two movements of 
this number are among the best of this 





Writer’s work. Beautiful tone and in- 
telligent phrasing were the order of 
this sonate. The pianist shows his ex- 
cellent training and is a helpful addi- 
tion to the city’s musiz, 


Mrs. Edith Haines-Kuester, formerly 
of Los Angeles and now a resident of 
New York city, assisted by Roland 
Paul, tenor, will givé a recital next 
Thursday night at Cumnock Hall. Mrs, 
Kuester is a composer-pianist, who is 
receiving marked attention in the east. 
Her works and those of Mrs. H. H. A. 


night, when, on a few hours’ notice, 
and no rehearsal, he took the baton 
and led the Douglass Choral Society 
through its concert without a break. 
The works rendered were “Hymns of 
Praise’ (Mendelssohn) and a chorale 
somposition by Stanford. Mr. Ernest 
Douglass was summoned east, and it 
must have been gratifying to him to 
leave his work in the capable hands of 
Mr. Poulin. 


Mrs. Constance Balfour, the popular 
soprano, has left Los Angeles. She has 
engagements in the south and sails for 
England March 16. The best wishes of 
musicians, collectively and individually, 
go with her, 


Dominant Club is entertaining at 
luncheon today, the special guests be- 
ing Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Upton, and the Misses 
Gluck and MelInry. 


It is quite a coincidence that the 
Minneapolis Orchestra and the Los An- 
geles Orchestra should have furnished 
the same soloist, Bonci, and played 
the same Strauss number on both their 
last programs. 


Mme. Ellen Beach Yaw is on tour in 
the southern states. Lester Donahue, 
the brilliant young pianist, pupil of 
Thilo Becker, is with Mme. Yaw as 
solo pianist. 


The oratorio, St. Paul (Mendelssohn) 


Stille | 





' hearsals have been held for 


BARTLET 


MUSIC C0, 


The House That Exposed the Puzzle Scheme 


@ For more than 35 years 
in our line of business. 


we have been the Leaders 


@ We are now the Largest Exclusive Piano Dealers 


on the Pacific Coast. 


@ Buying in Larges Quantities enables us to furnish 
Highest Quality at Lowest Prices. 


@ Our LEADER is _ the 


PY Ee. CHASE, the only 


Piano used by the Gamut Club. 


@ The ARTISTANO is 


an A. B. Chase Grand 


Piano with a concealed Interior Player. 


GUARANTEE: 
Our Capital and Our Reputation Are Back 


of EVERY PIANO 


Unlimited Guarantee on Every Piano. 


Sold. We give an 
A 


satished customer is the best advertisement in 


the world. We have 


customers. 


thousands of satisfied 


Will you join the list? 


The Big Exclusive Piano House 


BARTLETT 


231 South Broadway 


will be presented by the Riverside Cho- 
ral Society Friday evening. The solo- 
ists are all from Los Angeles and are 
Mrs. Lottie Potterfield, soprano; Miss 
Kie Christin, contralto; Abraham 
Miller, tenor, and Roy Porter, baritone. 


The program for this evening (Sat- 
urday) at the fourth concert of the 
Brahms Quintet will be the string quar- 
tet by Sinding, the only one he has 
written, and Brahms’ Piano Quintet. 
These numbers were unavoidably post- 
poned from the last date. Of special 
interest will be the songs by Mrs. Clara 
Henley Bussing, soprano; Peter Cor- 
nelius’ Monotone, arranged with string 
quartet accompaniment, and the Ave 
Maria (Bach-Gounod), with quintet 
accompaniment, 


Dates for two recitals by the giant 
Busoni are March 14 and 17. The suc- 
cess of Busoni on his eastern tours has 
been unprecedented, 


heard Rosenthal, Sauer, 
within ten 


Berlinites 
Lhevinne and Godowsky 
days, recently. 


Harold Bauer is to tour America next 
season, 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has just 
completed a new Indian opera, “Da- 
oma,” says Musical America, the story 
by the son of Chief Joseph of the 
Omaha tribe. 


Congregational Choral Club of near- 
ly seventy voices, under the direction 
of William H. Lott, presents the Mes- 
sith, Tuesday evening, at the First 
Congregational church. Diligent re- 
months, 





MUSIC CO. 


Opposite City Hall 


Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 
geles. 
Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 


and an excellent rendition may be ex- 
pected. The soloists will be Mrs. Bertha 
Vaughn, Miss Mary Carter, Mr. Hayden 
Jones and Mr. Roy Porter. Charles H. 
Demorest will preside at the organ, 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Detleff Sammann—Blanehard Gallery. 


By Everett C. Maxwell 

Norman St. Clair opened an exhibi- 
tion of about thirty landscape studies 
in watercolor at his cozy studio, 700 
Heckimer street, Pasadena, Thursday. 
This well selected collection is in every 
way representative of his best work 
in the delightful medium he has so 
wisely chosen as the means of express- 
ing himself. To paint in watercolor 
passably fair is a feat requiring no 
mean talent, but to render nature in 
this medium in a manner at once 
strong and truthful as Mr. St. Clair has 
done is nothing short of master genius, 
The artist who speaks to us in oil col- 
ors may prepare his message with ease 
and deliberation. He may sketch his 
subject, “lay in the color,” and pause 
for days’, even weeks’ consideration. 
As the composition progresses, if it 
does not please it may be painted out 
and rearranged at its master’s will. 
Not so with the sketch in water color. 
The washes dry almost as soon as ap- 
plied, and there is almost no erasing. 
An oi] study may be worked from light 
to dark and back to light again, if the 
values are at fault. Not so, a water- 
color. The “lights” must be preserved 
in their proper places on the paper and 
carefully painted around. Nothing 
must mar their pure radiance of col- 
or. If a dark hue creeps in where it 
does not belong, the success of the 
canvas is impaired, for it must be 
washed out, and nine times out of ten 
the result is a muddy blotch upon an 
otherwise perfect rendering. These are 
only a few of the many obstacles which 
beset the path of the aspiring water- 
colorist, of which the worker in oils 
knows nothing. The watercolor artist 
must know his business absolutely 
when he sets out to paint a picture. 
There is no chance for experiments. No 
guess work, if a good picture is to be 
forthcoming. Hence we have in our 
favored southland today no fewer than 
a score of able workers in oil, with but 
two watercolorists of note to repre- 
sent that most exquisite branch of 
art. 

* * cd 

As I viewed Mr. St. Clair's thirty 
charming studies hanging in his cheer- 
ful little studio, I realized more fully 
than ever before how steadily has been 
his growth in the last five years. His 
work has at all times been marked by 
an individualism all his own that has 
made it stand in a class quite by itself 
in the field of western art. His color, 
always brilliant, pure, and truthful, has 
now gained a quality of refinement and 
restraint which adds that subtle charm 
to his work, lifting it out of the com- 
monplace and putting it upon a plane 
of true beauty. The poetic quality, 
once so sadly lacking in many of this 
artist’s well drawn subjects, is no lon- 
ger missing. He now dreams dreams 
and sees visions, and nature’s lovely 
face is mirrored through his sympa- 
thetic soul upon his canvases. An- 
other great advance which is here evi- 
dent is the artist’s successful eliminat- 
ing of fussy detail in the foregrounds 
and of non-essentials in the whole gen- 
eral treatment. 

About half of this collection has been 
favorably noted in these columns be- 
fore, but I will briefly mention a few 
of the latest renderings which best 
prove the strength of this painter. 
“Study of Oaks” depicts a splendid 
group of oaks near Oak Knoll. The 
foreground is subdued in tone and sub- 
tle in treatment. “Afternoon” is the 
poetic treatment of an oak-hung mesa, 
with mountains, the color of mother of 
pearl, beyond. “Arroyo Vista” is a 
sympathetic rendering of a general 
view of this delightful locality near 
Pasadena. The gray sky and the lav~ 
ender hills are an effective color har- 
mony. “Gray Day, Arroyo,” is a suc- 
cessful composition showing the sandy 
ereek bed fringed with yellow syca- 
mores and dull green oaks beyond. A 
panel of Italianized eucalyptus trees 


| week at 87 Marengo street. 
the first annual exhibition of the Pasa- 





jart in the vicinity, 


| Albuquerque”; 


|Franz Bischoff, 





\traits and a landscape; 


| pictures from 
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against hills of cream and lavender is | 


a decorative study full of truth and 
beauty. Several studies of fantastic 
oaks with rare greenish skies and rose 
and lavender hills, so typical 
southland, complete this truly excellent 
and altogether beautiful showing. Let 
all who can 
coming week. 
ek ok 

Certain of the representative citizens 
of Pasadena were responsible for the 
excellent loan exhibition of paintings 
by western artists which was held last 
This was 


dena Art Association, which is organ- 
ized for the general advancement of 
and its future efforts 
are to be directed toward securing a 
permanent museum of art for the 
Crown City. 1 am informed that the 
latest developments embrace the 


| worthy scheme of President Scherer of 


Throop Institute to establish a music 
and art building in his plans for Great- 
er Throop and to the furtherance of 
this project the association will lend its 
aid. I understand that the exhibition 
was collected in great haste. However, 
it was altogether worthy and most of 
our best known painters were repre- 
sented. Many of the canvases shown 
have been reviewed in these columns 
before, so I merely refer to the exhibt- 
tors and titles of their works. Kenneth 
Avery showed three portraits; Ernest 
Batchelder three decorative _ tiles; 
“November”; Benja- 
min C. Brown, “Misty Pool’; Freder- 
ick Brown, five cartoons for stained 
glass windows; G. Cadenasso, two pas- 
tels; Teresa Cloud, ‘Venetian Sails”; 
Joseph Greenbaum, “Catalina Gold”; 
William Keith, “Autumn” and “Cali- 
fornia Landscape’; Carl Oscar Borg, 
“Haleyon Days’; Oscar R. Coast, “Cal- 
ifornia Nocturne’ and “Sunset Near 
Val Costello, “Spring 
Jean Mannheim, two por- 
Ralph Mocine, 
two good Dutch studies; Hanson Put- 
huff, three landscapes and a portrait; 
John Hubbard Rich, a portrait; Det- 
leff Sammann, a study of ‘Banning 
Beach, Catalina,” and “Evening”; Nor- 
man St. Clair, two watercolors; Rob 
Wagner, his strong portrait of Stew- 
art Edward White, and one other; Julia 
Bracken Wendt, her statuette “The 
Nymph”; William Wendt, three char- 
acteristic landscapes; Jack W. Smith, 
two excellent studies; John M. Gam- 
ble, “California Lupine.’ Among the 
private collections 
hitherto exhibited must be made men- 
tion of Francis McComas’ watercolor 
“The White Cloud,” simple and bril- 
liant in execution and lovely in tone; 
of Angelica Patterson’s “Child Head,” 
delicate, refined, and beautiful in col- 
or; of the striking study of “Stehekin 
Peak, Lake Chelan,” by Walter Pritch- 
ard, and of the three Indian studies 
by J. H. Sharp, “Chiz Chillie,” “Dolly” 
and “Spotted Rabbit.” The efforts of 
this association should be rewarded 
with success. 


Sunlight”; 


Detleff Sammann opened his annual 
exhibition of late work in oil at Blan- 
chard Gallery, Wednesday, March 1, to 
continue until March 18. Mr. 
mann is showing both Southern Cali- 
fornia and Buropean landscape studies, 
many of them new to local art lovers. 


Review next Wootet 
* * 


Artists and literary workers from 
Los Angeles in force were among the 
guests who attended a delightful stu- 
dio affair given by Walter Prichard 
last Friday evening at his unique stu- 
dio in Pasadena. The feature of the 


evening was the reading by Mrs. Alex 


Fiero of her own adaptations of “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and “Car- 
men.” The stage settings in minia- 
ture for the former reading were of un- 
usual beauty and displayed great im- 
agination and good taste on the part of 
Mr. Pritchard. 
Eo ae ES 

Joseph Greenbaum has just “laid in” 

a portrait study of Alfred Allen, which 


of the | 


attend the exhibition the | 
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also begin a portrait of Mrs, Randolph 
Miner in a few days. 





promises much. Greenbaum will 








Hotel 
Virginia 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The delight of the autoist and golfer. 
New boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach complete. Beautiful 
golf Imks. Three concrete tennis 
courts. This magnificent fireproof ho- 
tel contams 300 large rooms and 
baths. Twenty miles south of Los 
Angeles. Conducted on the Ameri- 
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YOU may believe you are wear- 


4 inga satisfactory corset, but it 


may be poorly modeled and actu- 


By Ruth Burke 


Members of the local fashionable 
world are delightfully surprised in the 
announcement of the betrothal of Mrs. 
Walter Scott Newhall of Chester place 
to Capt. Charles Henry Harlow of the 
flagship California, now at anchor off 
Long Beach. The bride-elect is one 
of the most popular of Los Angeles’ 
society matrons. News of her betrothal 
was confided by Mrs. Newhall through 


dainty missives, sent yesterday to a few | 
Captain | 


of her most intimate friends, 
Harlow, who was a classmate of Capt. 
Randolph Huntington Miner at An- 
napolis, has seen 


at the time of the Spanish-American 
war was engaged in a number of en- 
counters, in which he won deserved 
promotion. He is prominent socially in 
eastern as well as coast cities. Since 
their meeting, two months ago, at the 
home of Capt. and Mrs. Miner, the gal- 
lant naval officer has paid eager court 
to the charming widow. Mrs. Newhall, 
who is a woman of attractive person- 
ality, is widow of the late president of 
the California Club, and is one of the 
most popular and gracious hostesses 
of Los Angeles’ exclusive set. Cap- 
tain Harlow, who is a widower, has one 
son, Hamilton Harlow, who is a mid- 
shipman at Annapolis. No date has 
been announced for the wedding, which 
probably will take place in the near fu- 
ture. Prior to her marriage, Mrs, New- 
hall will be the recipient of much at- 
tention from her many friends. 


More resplendent, if possible, than 
the preceding subscription ball, was 
the second and concluding of these sea- 
son affairs, which took place Monday 
evening at the Hotel Alexandria’s new 
ball room. This event was a Mardi 
Gras ball, and nearly three hundred 
representative men and women of Los 
Angeles’ exclusive society participated 
in the merrymaking. Herr Reichl, who 
had charge of the decorations, outdid 
himself in his elaborate and artistic 
work, the entire ball room being in 
gold and green, which formed an effect- 
ive background for the varicolored and 
picturesque costumes of the dancers. 
Against a background of white, branch- 
es of green foliage were held and these 
were thickly studded with electric 
lights. Suspended from the ceiling 
were ropes and sprays of asparagus 
ferns, at the end of each being an elec- 
tric light, with fancy yellow shades. 


To this were added quantities of yellow | 


daffodils, and grinning masks carried 
out the idea of the costume ball. Guests 
appeared in every guise from the pretty 
senoritas, Russian peasant maids, 
dainty colonial dames, etc., to the state- 
ly colonial men, terrible Turks, fero- 
cious cowboys and courtly cavaliers. 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell, who was first 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
affair, was most charmingly assisted 
by the other patronesses, who were 
Mmes. I. N. Van Nuys, Edwin T. Earl, 
Guy Cochran, William May Garland, 
Allan C, Balch, Granville MacGowan, 
Alfred Solano, Walter Scott Newhall, 
Hancock Banning, Ernest A. Bryant 
and George J. Denis. 


Preceding the ball a number of de- 
lightful dinner parties were given, one 
of the most enjoyable being the af- 
fair given at the California Club by 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan ©. Baleh in honor 
of Miss Clarisse Stevens, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Otheman Stevens, The 
host and hostess and guest of honor 
presided at one of the several tables 
and hostesses at the smaller tables 
were Mmes. Otheman Stevens, Michael 
J. Connell, Alfred Solano, Edwin T. 
Earl, Granville MacGowan, Ernest A. 
Bryant, Guy Cochran, William May 
Garland and George J. Denis. Others 
for whom places were marked were 
Misses Mildred Burnett, Echo Allen, 
Hewett, Ives, Cora Ives, Phila Milbank, 
Katherine Banning, Sally Bonner, Lu- 
cile Clark, Gardner, Elizabeth Helm, 
Charline Coulter, Emily Newlin, Jane 
Rollins, Elizabeth Wood, Florence 
Wood, Annis Van Nuys, Kate Van 
Nuys, Virginia Walsh, Miss Kittinger 
of Seattle and Miss Stimson of Seattle; 
Messrs. Michael J. Connell, Alfred So- 
lano, Edwin T. Earl, Dr. Ernest A. Bry- 
ant, Dr. Guy Cochran, Dr. Granville 


| Walter 


thirty-six years of | 
service in the TJnited States navy, and | 





Mac Gowan, Messrs. James Page, Gur- 
ney Newlin, Maynard McFie, Alfred 
Wright, Stuart O’Melveny, E. D. Rob- 
inson, Irving Walker, William Kay 
Crawford, Henry Daly, Nathaniel Head 
Charles Henderson, Paul Herron, 
Yenacio Mott, C. w. Pendleton, H. R 
Plummer, Willis Morrison, M. D. Mann, 
Brunswig, Wilt Averill, B. 
Blankenhorn, R. H. Craig, George J. 
Denis, Arden Day, George Ennis, Git- 
‘ings, Elton Brown, William McPher- 
son, Nordhoff, Dr, Swift, Dr. Lyman 
and Lieut. Adolph Staton, ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD, Taylor 
also entertained before the ball, their 
dinner guests at their home on West 
Adams street including Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Hook, Jr, Dr. and Mrs. Rea 
Smith and Dr. and Mrs. J. T. von 
Kaathoven. 


One of the most brilliant of the sea- 
son’s society affairs was the large re- 
ception given Tuesday at the Hotel 
Alexandria by Mrs. H. Jevne, Mrs. Her- 
man Henneberger, Mrs. Jack Jevne 
and Mrs, Arthur Braly. Five hundred 
invitations were issued for the after- 
noon. Decorations were particularly 
effective, quantities of jonquils being 
arranged: about the ball room, where 
tea was served, and in the other rooms 
garlands of peach blossoms and green- 
ery gave a dainty suggestion of spring. 
Receiving with the hostesses were 
Mmes. Nat Wilshire, Edward Tufts, 
EH. F. Spence, Roland Bishop, A. A. 
Hubbard, Burton Green, A. C. Billicke, 
Charles Prager, E. F, C. Kiokke, I. N. 
Van Nuys, E. P. Clark, C. L. Peck, Da- 
vid H. McCartney, T. Davis, Fred O. 
Johnson, Charles Dick, J. A. Fair- 
childs, John E, Stearns, W. W. Neuer, 
P. Janss, H. Janss, rank Ledyard, 
Stephen C. Hubbell, William L. Graves, 
Jy., E. T. Stimson, Willard Stimson, A. 
L. Cheney, Walter O. Hill, Willard Do- 
ran, H. L. Braley, LeRoy Edwards, J. 
H. Braley, E. P. Johnson, Charles EB. An 
thony, William Jeffries, John R. Layng, 
Boyle Workman, Nathaniel Myrick, 
John F. Peck, John G. Mott, Frederick 
Griffith, Fred Maier, Will Innes; Misses 
Annis Van Nuys, Kate Van Nuys, Lina 
Johnson, Kate Stephens, Ruth Larned, 
Gertrude King, Madeline King, Fio- 
rence Erickson of Chicago, Katherine 
Stearns and Florence Avery. 


One of the delightful affairs of recent 
date was the luncheon given Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Carl Warden of Mt. Wash- 
ington in honor of her mother, Mrs. C. 
C. Beach of Battle Creek, Mich. The 
decorations were in American Beauty 
roses, and bridge was the diversion of 
the afternroon. Guests invited were 
Mmes. IF. Irwin Herron, Wheat, Fred 
Close, Charles Fletcher, Albert Crutch- 
er, Charles C. Parker, Hamilton Bow- 
man Rollins, Willoughby Rodman, Sam- 
uel Travers Clover, Clifford Page, Jr., 
J, B. Lippincott, Charles C. Carpenter, 
George Griffith, Shelley Tolhurst, Lynn 
Helm, Scott Helm, Walter Lindley, 
Wesley Clark, P. V. K. Johnson, Esh- 
man, Kennedy, Joseph H. Bohon, Miss 
Decatur Page and Miss Clement of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Thursday afternoon, 
Mrs. Warden entertained with an in- 
formal tea for about thirty of her 
guests. 


Particularly delightful among the 
season’s society affairs were the lunch- 
eons given Tuesday and Thursday of 
this week by Mrs. Owen H. Churchill 
of 2201 South Figueroa street for a 
number of her friends. Thursday's 
luncheon was for twenty-eight guests, 
and the color scheme was in purple and 
gold, baskets of jonquils and purple 
orchids forming centerpieces for the 
two large tables, while tiny brown bas- 
kets filled with bonbons marked places. 
The name cards were madonna pic- 
tures. Guests invited were Mrs. 
Churchill of Yreka, Cal.; Mrs. Hynd- 
man of Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss de Pauw 
of Virginia; Mrs. Nelson Story of Mon- 
tana; Mrs. William Burnham of 
Orange; Mmes. Charles #. Seaman, 
Charles Gilbert, William Derby, Nora 
McCartney and her sister, Mrs. Moore, 
W. H. Fisher, James G. Ogilvie, I. O. 
Smith, F. R. Warner, E. A. Warner, A. 
HE. Pomeroy, Charles E. Locke, Charles 
Price, Hauser, Frances de Pauw of 
Virginia, S. C. Bogart, 8. P. Mulford, 
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Ben Goodrich, Thomas Marlow of 
Pasadena, E. W. Reynolds, A. L. Wright 
and Edward R. Bradley. Tuesday’s af- 
fair was similar, guests for that occa- 
sion being Mmes, John HE. Stearns, HE. 
P. Bryan, Frank Furnival Peard, 
Charles C. Parker, Walter Jarvis Bar- 
low, I. N. Van Nuys, David H. Mec- 
Cartney, Herbert Bishop, C. Q. Stan- 
ton, W. C. Patterson, William Flowerree 
of Montana, Helen Steckel, William M. 
Caswell, Adna R. Chaffee, Charles Pra- 
ger, Gail B. Johnson, HE. P. Clark, 
Charles Rivers Drake, Walter Trask, 
Madame Rowley, Edwin S. Rowley, Jo- 
seph D. Radford, William Bayly, Sr., 
John H, Fairchild, George D. Rowan, 
John Wolfskill, John H. Francis, Earl 
Millar, George Birkel, Edward L. Do- 
heny, John T. Jones, William Irving 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. Wilton, wife of 
General Wilton of Montana, and Miss 
Moore, also of Montana. 

Wednesday, Mrs. Churchill’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Francis Pierpont Davis, was 
hostess at a prettily appointed lunch- 
son given in compliment to Miss Ju- 
jiet Borden, one of the season’s de- 
butantes, and also for the Misses Emily 
and Helen Hagerty of Baltimore, who 
are visitting here. Purple and gold 
formed the color scheme, and place 
cards were ornamented in sepia etch- 
ings. Guests included Mmes. Will L. 
Graves, Jr., Thomas C. Ridgway, Her- 
man Henneberger, David H. McCart- 
ney, William Bayly, Jr, Walter P. 
Story, Harold Cook, Hyndman of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., George Hackley, Ben Rowan, 
G. G. Gillette, C. L. Peck, C. L. Kings- 
bury, Asa Kelly, LeRoy Edwards, Ben 
Rowan; Misses Heald, Marjorie Sever- 
anee, Kate Van Nuys, Ethel Hewett, 
Mildred Burnett, Mathilde Bartlett, 
Erickson, Flossie Rowan, Fannie Row- 
an, Sally Price of Baltimore and Pinita 
Drake. 


Among the pretty affairs of the week 
was the tea given Tuesday afternoon 
by Mrs, Harrison C. Henrich of 758 
West Adams street in honor of Mrs. 
M. Frederick Henrich of Chicago, Mrs. 
Wilson Riley Gay, wife of Judge Gay 
of Seattle, Mrs. John Walsh of Mon- 
tana, and Mrs. Fredericw G. H. Mathi- 
son of Spokane, Wash. The home was 
attractively decorated for the occasion 
with roses, carnations, jonquils and 
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greenery, artistic color schemes being 
earried out in the several rooms. A 
musical program was a feature. Re- 
ceiving with the hostess were Mmes. 
Joseph K. Clark, Josephine Holmes, E, 
B. Crowder, Warren Gillelen, C. J. Gil- 
bert, George Walker, Robert Kenny, A. 
E. Kennard of Nebraska, W. W. Beckett, 
W.H. Cline, George W. Signor and Miss 
Gertrude Sherwood. 


Mr. and Mrs, Michael J. Connell were 

host and hostess Tuesday evening at a 
theater party given at the Burbank in 
honor of Miss Marion Macneil and her 
betrothed, Dr. Bertnard Smith. Fol- 
lowing the performance the guests en- 
joyed a supper at the Connell home. 
Other guests included Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil, Miss Sallie Utley, 
Miss Alice Elliott, Miss Lucile Clark, 
Aiss Gretchan Stevens, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, Mr, Judy, Mr. Rolden Borden, 
Mr. Henry Daly and Mr. Stewart 
O'Melveny. 
Another prenuptial affair for Miss 
Macneil was the prettily appointed 
luncheon at which Mrs. Walter M. 
Clark presided at her home, 2028 West 
Twenty-fourth street. Violets and 
jonquils were used in the table decora- 
tions and places at the table were set 
for Miss Macneil, Mrs. Harle C. An- 
thony, Mrs. Harold Cook, Mrs. Russell 
McD, Taylor, Mrs. Harry Robinson, 
W.A. Clark, Jr., Mrs. William 8S. Hook, 
Jr., Robert Elmore, Mrs. Thomas Cald- 
well Ridgway, Mrs. Henry Owen BEy- 
ersole, Mrs. Titian J. Coffey, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Roberts, Mrs. Robert P. McReynolds 
and Roy Brooks King. 

Mrs. William Hugh Sibbald of Los 
Angeles was the charming hostess at 
a dainty luncheon at the Virginia, Long 
Beach, Saturday last, the affair being 
given for Miss Margaret Dee Arm- 
strong, whose engagement to Mr. Fred- 
erick Shannon Mills was announced 
recently. The table decorations were 
pink sweet peas with a large corsage 
bouquet of the same blossems for each 
guest. Those present included Miss 
Armstrong, Mrs. Mary D. Armstrong, 
Mrs. William Tiggs of Toledo, Ohio; 
Mrs. D. L. Ensign of Ogden, Utah; 
Miss Dee of Salt Lake City, Miss Dor- 
othy Armstrong and Mrs. G. R. Erhard 
of Seattle. 


Wednesday morning the battleship 
fleet of the Pacific squadron, with eight 
or nine torpedo boats and other ves- 
sels of the navy, cast anchor abreast 
the Virginia Hotel at Long Beach. They 
are there for nearly a month's stay. 
Many of the officers’ wives are making 
the Virginia their home during the stay 
of the fleet. Among those who have 
made reservations are Admiral and Mrs. 
Thomas, Mrs. P. H. Oakley, Mrs. R. S. 
Douglas, Mrs, L, R. Douglas, Mrs. L. R. 
Sargent, Mrs, A. W. Stone, Mrs. W. D. 
Leahy, F. R. Nicholson, Mrs. S. E. Ev- 
ans, Mrs. John W. Lewis, Mrs. Chester 
Wells, Mrs. D. E. Theleen and S. R. 
Colhoun. 





Of interest this week was the marriage 
Tuesday evening of Miss Katherine 
Potter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Potter of South Figueroa street, to Dr. 
A. H, Winter of this city. The wedding 
took place at the First Baptist church, 
Rev. C. Carter reading the service. Mrs. 
Warren Mather was matron of honor 
and the bridesmaids were Misses Eula 
May Hammers, Helen Henry, Eugenia 
Rixon and Ethelwyn Reynolds. Mr. Er- 
nest Sherwood assisted as best man 
and the ushers were Dr. Leo Burdette, 
ry. U, Blaikie, Mr. Homer Glassell and 
Mr. George Swenney. Upon their re- 
turn from their wedding trip Dr. and 
Mrs, Winter will be at home at 529 
Virgil street. 


Mrs. B. L, Vickrey of West Sixth 
street gave a handsomely appointed 
luncheon Monday afternoon at the Cali- 
fornia Club in honor of Mrs, Louis Wil- 
bur Felt and Mrs. Stephen Bertrand 
of Chicago, who are visiting here. A 
arge “H” shaped table was used, and 
the decorations were jonquils and vio- 
lets, arranged with maidenhair ferns. 
Besides the special guests there were 
Mmes. Leon T. Shettler, Reuben Shet- 
tler, John R. Grant, Richard V. Day, F. 
D, Owen, W. 8S. Cross, W. W. Johnston 
of Ocean Park, Neal B. Vickrey, Joseph 
H. Call, Philip Forve, Charles Rivers 
Drake, Edward Allen Featherstone, L. 
A. Sevier, Charles W. Hinchcliffe, 
Charles Chase, H. W. Mueller, J, A. 
Bowden, Mattie Downing af Lexing- 
ton, Frank W. Larned, Willitts J. Hole, 
H. F. Vollmer, Henderson Hayward, 
John Raymond Powers, Harry EH. An- 
drews, Ofield Vickrey, Mme. Vickrey, 
Ben E, Ward, M. A. C. Griffith, Nich- 
olas E. Rice, Joseph Maier, Jean Gerald 











Drake of Long Beach, A. L. Cheney, 
Secondo Guasti, John W. Kemp, James 
C. Kays, William Irving Hollingsworth, 
James W. McAllister, Joseph Boylson, 
J. Henry Zitt, Laura Rieger, Charles 
Whipple, Thomas Phillips, W. W. 
Neuer, Willard J. Doran, W. A. Innes 
and Miss Suzanne Lynch. 

In honor of Miss Helen Dickinson, 
whose marriage to Mr. Jay Boothe of 
South Pasadena will take place March 
15, Miss Mathilde Bartlett of West 
Adams street entertained Wednesday 
afternoon with a musicale and supper. 
Guests were seated at two tables, over 
one of which the bride-elect presided. 
Toasts were proposed and responded 
to, Miss Helen Updegraff giving the 
opening one to the guest of honor. Miss 
Bartlett presented Miss Oickinson 
with a daintily bound book of tried 
recipes. The entire home was decorat- 
ed with asparagus ferns, smilax and 
tulle, and the tables were arranged, one 
as a bride’s table with orange blossoms 
and the other in pink roses and tulle. 
Miss Bartlett was assisted by Mrs. W. 
S. Bartlett, Mrs. D, K. Dickinson, Mrs. 
Lanier Bartlett and Miss Margaret 
Bartlett. Besides these and the guest 
of honor there were present Mmes. 
Edward Bosbyshell, David H. McCart- 
ney, Francis Pierpont Davis, Sam 
Barry, Misses Olive Trask, Alice Irene 
Smith, Helen Updegraff, Lily Olshau- 
sen, Mary Templeton, Helen Thresher, 
Florence Thresher, Ethelwyn Walker, 
Marie Louise Friese, Kate Friese, Hdna 
Bradford, Florence Brown, Helen 
Stocker, Beatrice Cutter, Rachel Rob- 
son, Virginia Walsh, Myra Smith, Hm- 
ma Bates, Henrietta Mossbacher and 
Marie Stockard. Thursday, Miss Olive 
Erdt of 2823 Brighton avenue enter- 
tained with an informal luncheon in 
honor of Miss Dickinson. 


Around the world, 27,367 miles of 
travel over the most interesting loca- 
tions among the continents and oceans 
of the world, is the itinerary of a party 
of Los Angelans who left this week 
under the auspices of the steamship de- 
partment of the German American Sav- 
ings Bank. Included were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. C, Desmond, Mr. Philip Desmond, 
Miss Mary Desmond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Gennett, Miss Rose Gennett, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Sprigman, Mrs. A. 
L. Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. D. McGlashan, 
Judge and Mrs. John Ross, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Dawson, Mr. M. Y. Kellam, Miss 
Anna Kellam and Mr. L. G. Avery. The 
party sailed on the S.S. Manchuria, vis- 
iting Honolulu and Yokohama, Japan. 
After two weeks of travel in Japan, the 
course includes China, the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, Java, Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt 
and thence to Europe, where, June 22, 
the coronation of King George V. will 
be attended. Mrs. M. A. Newmark and 
her daughter, Miss Frances Newmark, 
of 357 South Alvarado street, will leave 
March 20 on an extended tour of Eu- 
rope under the same auspices. They 
will sail from New York, March 28, on 
the S.S. Cincinnati to Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Naples and Genoa, after which 
they will make an extended tour 
through Burope. 


Mrs. F. G. Elijah of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who is passing the winter at 
Long Beach, gave a charming luncheon 
to six of her friends at the Virginia, 
Saturday. The table was beautifully 
decorated with violets, the favorite 
flowers of the hostess, each guest re- 
ceiving a corsage bouquet of the blos- 
soms. Places were marked for Mrs. 
J. L. Bever, Miss Pauline Bever of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa; the Misses Green of 
Hollywood, Miss Shipman and Miss 
Patterson of Long Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donn P. Harrison are 
occupying their new home at 2718 Ken- 
wood avenue. 


Complimentary to Mme. Hortense 
Paulsen of London, who is visiting here 
for a short time, Mrs. W. S. Cross of 
1150 West Twenty-ninth street enter- 
tained Wednesday with a musical tea. 
The affair was prettily appointed and a 
number of guests were invited in for 
the afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Metz and Mr. and 
Mrs, C. L. Stacey of Minneapolis were 
among the many eastern visitors who 
were registered last week at Del Monte. 
They took advantage of the glorious 
weather to do much golfing and motor- 
ing there and once or twice tried their 
luck at trolling for salmon in the bay. 


Mr, Harry von Echermann of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and Mr. and Mrs, Mar- 
tin Ratcliff of London, were among the 
globe trotters registered at Del Monte 
Jast week. Others included Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnet D. Cohn of Australia, who 
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had with them Miss Levy of London 
and Mr. Maurice B. Blake of Ireland, 
who, with Mr. Tom Watson of Sur- 
rey, England, is making a pleasure trip 
around the world. 


Mr. Walter 8. Fulton of Seattle, who 
is a guest at Del Monte, plans to pro- 
long his stay there, where the presence 
of many of his friends makes the place 
more attractive. 


Interest was taken by their many 
friends in the marriage Tuesday of 
Miss Lillian Claire Craig, daughter of 
Mrs. Rose Craig, to Mr. Herbert J. 
Vatcher, Jr. The young groom is 
prominent in the business world, hav- 
ing served as secretary of the Cawston 
Ostrich Farm since its incorporation in 
1906. He also is well known as a club- 
man, being a member of the Union 
League, the Masonic order, the Elks 
Club, the Rotary Club and other or- 
ganizations. His bride is a young 
woman of attractive personality and 
has many friends in this city and South 
Pasadena. Following the ceremony, 
Tuesday, a wedding breakfast was en- 
joyed by the bridal couple and the im- 
mediate family, after which Mr. and 
Mrs. Vatecher left for San Francisco, 
where they will remain for a short 
honeymoon, After April, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vatcher will be at home to their friends 
at 812 Brent avenue, South Pasadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eari Kogers of Los 
Angeles were among the Los Angelans 
Who passed the week-end at the Vir- 
ginia. 

Members of the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
held an informal reception in the par- 
lors of the Virginia Hotel, Tuesday af- 
ternoon. About one hundred and fifty 
attended. 


Golfing enthusiasm runs high after a 
tournament, and much excellent work 
is being done on the splendid links at 
Del Monte. <A large contingent of 
prominent folk from the northwest just 
now are enjoying the beauties of the 
popular resort and the links. 


Many motoring parties arrived at 
Del Monte within the week, the excel- 
lence of the roads and the beautiful 
weather providing too great a tempta- 
tion for the ardent automobilists to 
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withstand, and from all parts of the 
country they have been making that 
their mecca. 


Among the many week-end parties 
from San Francisco who were over- 
Sunday guests at the Del Monte were 
Mr. Thomas W. Rodman, Mr. Edward 
‘Krouse, Jr., and Mr. Edward B. Jones. 
They had a big touring car with them 
and passed most of their time motor- 
ing up and down the scenic boulevards 
and the Carmel Valley. 

Members of the Matinee Musical Club 
presented their program, “Music of Ye 
Olden Days,” at the Gamut Clubhouse, 
Thursday afternoon. Mrs. Addie de B. 
Mitchell read an interesting» paper on 
“Musicians I Have Heard and Known.” 
The hostesses were Mrs. Addie de B. 
Mitchell, Mrs. James H, Ballagh and 
Miss Orlie Beacon. Those assisting 
with the program included Mrs. Grant 
Goucher, Miss Eva Onley, Miss Orlie 
Beacon, Miss Dachstrand and Miss Aba. 


Mrs. Joseph Maier was hostess Wed- 
nessday at a luncheon for fifteen, given 
at her home, 1605 South Figueroa street, 
in honor of Mrs. Louis Wilbur Felt and 
Mrs. Stephen Bertrand of Chicago. 


Mr. Gordon Grant Hair of Halldale 
avenue was host Tuesday evening at a 
box party given at the Majestic Thea- 
ter in honor of his sister, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Arthur Burton of Chicago, who is 
visiting here. Later, a supper was en- 
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Musical shows may come and musi- 
cal shows may go, but “The Merry 
Wiodw” will be a popular favorite for 
many seasons to come. There have 
been operettas with individual features 
which have equalled or perhaps ex- 
celled portions of Franz Lehar’s pro- 
duction, but never one which has been 
superior to its combination of delicious, 
haunting melodies, its sensuous, sway- 
ing waltz, its beautiful costumes, its 
pretty love story. This season’s pro- 
duction at the Majestic Theater may be 
a trifle shopworn, but as a whole it is 
far above the usual standard of road 
offerings. Mabel Wilber, charming and 
magnetic, swect-voiced, lithe and sin- 
uous, graceful as a bit of wind-blown 
thistledown in the famous waltz, finds 
the best of opportunity as Sonia. Her 
efforts are well seconded by Charles 


moral inculeated by the father’s hearty 
approval of his son’s development into 
a “rounder,” “The Girl in the Taxi,” this 
week’s attraction at the Mason Opera 
House, is devoid of that salacity which 
the public has been insidiously given 
to believe forms the principal elements 
of the play. On the whole, the produc- 
tion is a laugh-provoker, not dissimilar 
in its maze of complicated situations 
to that ever-popular farce comedy, 
“Are You a Mason?” ‘The story con- 
cerns the escapades of Mignon, the 
flirtatious wife of a perfume manu- 
facturer, and the efforts of an unso- 
phisticated young man to keep an ap- 
pointment with her for a supper at the 
Cafe Churchill. The father and uncle 
of the young fellow also have “sub- 
rosa” dates at the same resort, and all 
meet in embarrassing circumstances, 
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Meakins, who plays Danilo. Meakins 
is a dancer second to none, his acting 
is excellent, and while his voice may 
not have the golden sweetness. of 
George Damerel’s—who preceded him 
here in the part—it has a greater power 
of expression, and an insinuating tim- 
bre that is a pleasure to the ear. Ivy 
Scott sings Natalie brilliantly, and 
Harold Blake is a capital Camille de 
Jolidan. R. HB. Graham rather over- 
does Popoff, the ambassador—a little 
toning down would make his delinea- 
tion far funnier. The Nish of Fred 
Frear is a delight, and Lloyd Montgom- 
ery trades effectively on his diminutive 
person as the lovelorn Marquis. The 
dancing girls at Maxim’s, the Marso- 
vian novelty danee, and the Marsovian 
troubadours provide the same enjoya- 
ble specialties which have marked the 
production in past seasons, 


“Girl in the Taxi,” at the Mason 
With the possible exception of the 


basic plot around which the complica- 
tions are woven, and the unpleasant 


which in the third act are satisfactorily 
“explained.” Bobby Barry as Bertie 
Stewart, the son; Harry Hanlon as 
John Stewart, the father, and Richard 
Bartlett as Percy Peters, the latter's 
nephew; Pearl Sindelar as Mignon, the 
girl of the taxi fame, and Nicholas 
Judels as Alexis, the head waiter at 
Churchill's, carry the principal roles in 
an adequate manner. Bobby Barry 
gives a particularly clever drawing of 
the meek and submissive son of the 
house, who suddenly launches into the 
calcium of the Great White Way. His 
portrayal of the character is subtly 
done. Pearl Sindelar’s Mignon is a 
stunningly gowned and carefully drawn 
type of the gay and daring woman. 
Artistically delineated is the role of 
headwaiter which Nicholas Judels de- 
picts and accordingly raises to a rank 
of importance. The play is fairly well 
mounted, 


“The Truth,” at the Belasco 
Like “The Liars,” its predecessor of 
a fortnight or so ago, Clyde Fitch’s 
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four-act play, “The Truth,” being 
staged at the Belasco Theater this 
week, expounds the danger of false- 
hoods, but although the morals drawn 
in the antithetically entitled plays are 
the same and the complications at- 
tendant upon the theme are necessarily 


somewhat similar, the Fitch production 


does not nearly approach the former in | 


strength of plot or its development. The 
scintillant lines of Arthur Henry Jones’ 
“The Liars” also are lacking. Eliminat- 
ing comparison, “The Truth” is a rath- 
er interesting little drama, which would 
be materially strengthened by con- 
densation, especially in the third act, 
where father and daughter hold an 


overlong and reiterant conversation. 
The story of the play revolves about a 
young married woman, whose little fibs 
told in the interest of an estranged 
young couple result in a misunder- 
standing between herself and husband, 
and the first innocently-uttered lie 
brings about a maze of complications, 
which, in the end, are happily disen- 
tangled. Marjorie Rambeau as Becky 
Warder with the fabrication habit, has 
a capital opportunity for effective work 
and fills her role in pleasing manner. 
As Tom Warder, the husband, Lewis S. 
Stone makes prominent a part that is 
subordinate to Miss Rambeau’s. Espe- 
cially excellent is the portrayai of 
Becky Warder’s father, Roland, which 
bit of character sketching is excellent- 
ly ‘done by James Applebee, in which 
he finds one of the best opportunities 
of his local career and takes advantage 
of it. Ida Lewis, as the boarding-house 
keeper, gives a commendable delinea- 
tion. Adele Farrington, with the 
handicap of a severe cold, courageous- 
ly struggles through her scenes in the 





first two acts. Richard Vivian and 
Helene Sullivan make the best of their 
lesser roles, 


Novelties at the Orsheum 
Mme. Vailecita and her trained leop- 
ards are the head lioners, so to speak, 


at the Orpheum this week. The beau- 
tiful big cats reluctantly, at times, 
obey their mistress, but with a stamp 
of her trim foot and a snap of her 
whip they snarlingly take proper posi- 
tion and do what is required of them. 
The audience breathes more freely 
when the lithe figure of the intrepid 
trainer is on the outer side of the iron 
bars. Maxim’s models are living pic- 
tures with effective backgrounds, re- 
productions of world-famous paintings. 
“The Gleaners” is perhaps the best, 
although “The Village Blacksmith” 
and “A Fish Story” run it a close sec- 
ond, “The Sirens’-is a study in the 
nearly nude. It is surprising not to 
find the city censor blanketing this 
work of art. The printed descriptions 
thrown on the canvas, preceding the 
unfolding of each picture, sadly need 
editing. For example, the audience is 
told to regard “the sea nymphs whom 
beguiled the unwary,” ete. ‘“Trium- 
phantly” appears as “thriumphantly,” 
and half a dozen other solecisms are 
perpetrated to cause the judicious to 
grieve. Assuredly funny is Harry 
Tate in his motor car sketch. His 
English company is equally ridiculous 
and as a result the spectators laugh 
immoderately at the nonsense-making. 
How John Neff ever passed the Or- 
pheum censor with his inane patter 
and utterly unmusical voice is one of 
the hopeless conundrums occasionally 
proffered by the management. By ac- 
cident, one of his songs provoked a soli- 
tary handclap, whereupon he was so 
surprised that he paused to thank the 
kind stranger. Carrie Starr is without 
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charm and her voice is a fair match 
for that of Neff’s. Neither belongs on 
the Orpheum stage. Next to the leop- 
ard training in point of interest is the 
clever work of Arthur Borani and An- 
nie Nevaro in their grotesque acrobatic 
stunts. Equally high class is Hugh 
Lloyd’s bounding rope act. Porter J. 
White is without dramatic talent. If 
he had any, his brother’s sketch, “The 
Visitor,” would “go” better. As it is, 
the amateur work of the star con- 
demns it. Motion pictures add inter- 
est to a fair bill. 


Entertainment at the Los Angeles 

Acrobatics and music comprise the 
greater part of the Los Angeles Thea- 
ter bill this week, the former being of 
an unusually excellent stamp. The Lo- 
rella Sisters, who open the program, 
are weird figures in their twists and 
turns. Their contortions are not beau- 
tiful in themselves, but it is a delight 
to watch the apparently liquid muscles 








must go to the masculine portion of the 
Hammond and Forester team, who 
proffer an act of mediocre quality, One 
holds one’s breath in fear of the ever- 
present “what might happen” when the 
Three Roehrs whirl through space in 
their revolving globe, and the specta- 
tors are relieved when the most daring 
of the team loops the loop on his bicy- 
cle in a revolving globe. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Charles Frohman’s musical comedy, 
“The Arcadians,” which crowded the 
New York theater for an entire season 
and which has just finished another re- 
markable engagement in the metropo- 
lis will be the attraction at the Mason 
Opera House for the week beginning 
Monday, March 6. Mr. Frohman has 
given the play an artistic investiture— 
the theme lending itself to stage artis- 
try. The plot opens in Arcadia, where 
guile is unknown, and the advent there- 
of James Smith, a London restaurant 





FANNIE WARD, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 





and the seemingly boneless bodies 


which they have under perfect 
trol. Caron and Farnom, grotesque ac- 
robats, are just as entertaining in a 
different fashion. Their buffoonery is 
of the slapstick variety, but it is well! 
done, and their skill in achieving diffi- 
cult somersaults incites gallery and 
parquet to appreciative applause. If 
the judgment of the audience is a cri- 
terion, musical honors belong to Lilly 
Dean Hart and Wilfred Berrick in 
their- hodge-podge of nonsense, “A 
Thunderstorm.” Berrick has a nonde- 
script voice well fitted to popular tunes, 
and Miss Hart sings naughty little pat- 
ter songs that cause a demand for 
“more.” Stirling and Chapman in High- 
land costume, sing the plaintive and 
stirring Scotch songs that never fail 
to strike a responsive chord. Marguer- 
ite Fry is charming to look upon, but 
this attribute does not extend to her 
singing. Her voice is acceptable, but 
her mannerisms and attempts at co- 
quetry are not successful, Honors 


con-! P ; 
| Arcadians of the wickedness of London 





keeper, with a propensity to untruths, 
starts complications. Having told the 


town, he is washed in the Well of 
Truth, and sent back with two famous 
Arcadian beauties, to reform London, 
He cannot reform himself, however, 
and when he tells a lie, he reverts to 
his original identity as tne prosaic Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Frohman promises a good 
east and chorus. 


Frederick Warde, supported by a 
company of clever players, and with all 
the advantages of special scenery and 
effects, will open a week's engagement 
at the Majestic Theater, beginning Sun- 
day night, March 5, in which he will 
give a revival of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedy, “Julius Caesar.” Mr. Warde 
is one of America’s great Shakespear- 
ean interpreters, and has been absent 
from the stage just long enough to 
make the public anxious to see him 
again. He is a deep student, an au- 
thority on Shakespeare and one of the 
most delightful readers of classic verse 
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on the stage. ‘Julius Caesar” has al- 


ways been one of the most popular 
of the Shakespearean plays. Mr. Warde 
has been identified with the character 
of Mare Antony for many years,. but 
on this occasion he will be seen as the 
noble Brutus. Ernest C. Warde, young- 
est son of the tragedian, will appear as 
the “lean and hungry Cassius,” and 
other members of the big supporting 
cast are Edouard D’Oise, Andrew Rog- 
ers, John Burke, Henry Travers, Hen- 





Matinee at 2:15 daily, 10c, 25, 50¢ 


ry C. Barton, Arthur Hohl, Holland 
Hudson, D. C. Percival, W. R. Bruener, 
William Carruthers, Charles Seagren, 
Frederika Going, Helen Hilton and Syl- 
phie Ratcliff. 

“The City,” generally recognized as 
the greatest of Clyde Fitch’s numerous 
legacies to the stage, is the next play 
to be given its first stock production at 
the Burbank. Beginning next week, 
when this modern drama will be staged, 
there will be matinees at the Burbank 
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every Thursday. Another point of in- 
terest attaching to this production is 
that Suzanne Willa will make her first 
appearance as ingenue of the Burbank 
company, and will play the same part 
that she did with the traveling compa- 
ny which appeared in this play at the 
Majestic earlier this season. The story 
of the play is the chronicle of the Rand 
family. The elder Rand has made a 
fortune in a small town, but has re- 
fused the appeals of his family to move 
to New York. When he dies, the Rands 
go to the big city and develop social 
and political ambitions. The family 
skeleton, in the form of an illegitimate 
and degenerate son of the elder Rand, 
insists on coming forth—and there de- 
velops a domestic tragedy of utter ter- 
ror. Byron Beasley will be seen as 
young Rand and Charles Ruggles as 
the degenerate half-brother. The re- 
mainder of the cast will be filled by 
Peter Lang, David Landau, Frank 
Camp, Willis Marks, Frederick Gilbert, 
Elizabeth Stewart, Grace Travers, Su- 
zanna Willa and Louise Royce. , 

Lewis 8S. Stone, Marjorie Rambeau, 
and others of the Belasco-Blackwood 
company will next week offer a sumpt- 
uous revival of that delightful romantic 
comedy, “The Road to Yesterday.” 
Miss Rambeau in particular will find 
excellent opportunity for fine work, 
while Mr. Stone, in the role of Jack 
Greaterox, will have a part well suited 
to him. Scenically, ‘The Road to Yes- 
terday” will be found among the best 
of Artist Brunton’s recent creations, 
while in the matter of costuming the 
production will leave nothing to be 
desired. The story revolves around 
eighteen-year-old Elspeth Tyrell, who, 
with her aunt, is visiting Will Leveson 
and his wife in London. Elspeth, a 
highly strung, romantic girl, who is al- 
ways wishing for the days of long ago, 
goes to sleep one midsummer eve, with 
the wish that she could return to the 
time when there were heroes and hero- 
ines. Her wish comes true, and the situ- 
ations which follow are fantastical and 
delicately whimsical. Following “The 
Road to Yesterday,” the Belasco com- 
pany will offer for the first time in the 
entire west, “The Deserters,” Helen 
Ware's recent New York success. The 
Belasco production is made by special 
arrangement with Henry B. Harris. 
The play is described as a military 
melodrama with a strong vein of com- 
edy running throughout the four acts. 
The first scene is laid at an army post 
in Kansas, while the other three acts 
take place in San Francisco. 


Ferris Hartman and his big company 
Sunday afternoon will begin the tenth 
week of Walter De Leon’s musical com- 
edy, “The Campus.’ With the tenth 
week “The Campus” will equal the 
longest run that ever has been achieved 
by a stock organization in America, and 
will exceed the number of perform- 
ances by two. The attendance in the 
last nine weeks of this musical play 
has been little short of phenomenal. 
Friday night, which will mark the hun- 
dredth performance of this piece, a 
suitable souvenir will be presented by 
the management to every person at- 
tending. The new costumes, the sev- 
eral songs and the new scenery have 
added much to the play and make it 
well worth seeing a second time. Since 
the announcement of the tenth week 
of this play there has been a steady line 
of ticket buyers at the box office. In 
the long run of “The Campus,” the 
company has had in rehearsal the pro- 
duction of “Fantana,’ which will fol- 
low. 


Fannie Ward, petted favorite of Png- 
lish royalty, will be a headliner at the 
Orpheum on the bill opening March 6. 
Miss Ward has a selected coterie of 
players with her, and her tabloid drama 
is said to contain a surprising climax. 
This ts her first visit to the west, al- 
though she toured this country once 
before. She has a wardrobe which is 
the creation of the highest-titled mod- 
iste in the world, she has a wealth of 
jewels, and a set of furs which were 
sought in vain by the Czarina of Rus- 
sia. Aside from being a feature as a 
sartorial display, she is said to be an 
actress of ability. Frank Tinney, “a rev- 
elation in burnt cork,” is in a class of 
his own. His act is composed of fun 
and frolic, and the press agent claims 
that any one who fails to have his risi- 
bles tickled by Tinney’s mirth-pro- 
vokers, is fit subject for an undertaker. 
Amy Butler, too, has fun to offer. She 
is a diminutive comedienne, from mu- 
sical comedy ranks, and has with her 
a quartette of her “big boys.” She has 
a choice selection of song, merriment 














and patter. 
a return trip with comedy novelty gym- 
nastics. Holdovers are Madame Valle- 
cita and her trained leopards, 
im’s Models, John Neff & Carrie Starr, 
and that autoing satire, “Motoring.” 
With Mabel McKinley, perhaps the 
most popular singer on the vaudeville 
stage, and Wilfred Sparks and his com- 
pany presenting the merry farce, “What 
Will Happen Next,” as the particular 


features, Sullivan & Considine will open | 


an unusually attractive bill at the Jos 
Angeles Theater Monday afternoon. 
Miss McKinley’s voice and pleasing 
personality are favorably remembered. 
This season she has an entirely new 
repertoire, among which are several of 
her latest and best compositions. Wil- 
fred Clark, who was leading comedian 
with Barry Sullivan, Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, Augustin Daly and 
Ada Rehan, is appearing in a farcical 
sketch concerning the troubles of a 
young man who imbibes too much 
champagne. The Fun Firm of Lester 
& Kellett will be prominent among the 
newcomers. This team has_ scored 
heavily over the circuit. Emily Dodd 
& Company will present a_ tabloid 
drama, “The Awakening of Lucille.” 
Fred and Elsa Pendleton have a mu- 
sical act which should appeal to those 
with a taste for real music. Complet- 
ing the new bill will be The Rosaires in 
a clever exhibition on the tight wire, 
and new motion pictures. 


Monday night Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, 
a prominent figure in the English Mili- 
tant Hqual Suffrage Movement, will 
lecture at the Auditorium. She is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Pankhurst, a 
leading lawyer and special champion 
of woman’s rights, and of the famuus 
Mrs. Pankhurst. At the time the Wom- 
an’s Social and Political Union was 
formed she became its first secretary 
and gave up her career as an artist to 
devote herself to suffrage. Her subject 
for Monday night is “Woman in Poli- 
ies 


Asides 

Francis Wilsen in his own comedy, 
“The Bachelor’s Baby,” will be the at- 
traction at the Mason Opera House 
the week of March 13. Mr. Wilson is 
said to find great lattitude for his well 
known laugh-provoking methods in his 
play, and it also offers him opportunity 
to show his versatility in several seri- 
ous and sympathetic situations. 


Ferruccio Busoni, one of the three 
greatest living pianists, will be heard in 
this city Tuesday evening, March 14, 
and Friday evening, March 17, at Simp- 
son Auditorium. This is his first trip 
to the Pacific coast, and there are to 
be only six recitals given west of Den- 
ver, 

Bruce Gordon Kingsley will give an 
organ recital at the Auditorium, Fri- 
day afternoon, March 24, the first of a 
series of popular-priced organ mati- 
nees. Miss Lillian Dorn, soprano; Mr. 
Julius Bierlich, violinist, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross, pianist, will assist Mr. 
Kingsley. 

Many music lovers of this city will 
be glad to welcome back Edith Haines- 
Kuester, formerly of Los Angeles, who 
will appear in recital at Cumnock Hall, 
Thursday evening, March 9, assisted by 
Roland Paul, the popular tenor, 


Bullock’s Fifth “Inauguration” Year 

This morning marks the beginning of 
the fifth business year of Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles’ finest department store. The 
growth of this institution is little less 
than marvelous. Long before its estab- 
lishment its founders conceived the idea 

or the ideal 
satisfy the wishes of every customer, 
which should be “something more than 
a mere store.” Profiting by every ex 
perience, keeping brain and eye alert 
for every improvement, marking every 
corner where something “a little bet- 
ter” could be done, they have perfect- 
ed and brought to fruition this ambi- 
tion. Nor is it their intention to let 
the standard recede in any way. It is 
their determination that Bullock’s shall 
show even greater improvement in the 
next four years than it has done in the 
last four years. The shop is a verit- 
able storehouse of merchandise, con- 
taining the necessities and the luxuries 
of life. Its resources are practically 
unlimited, and it can appease the de- 
mand of every patron, whether it be the 
cholo wife who wants a bit of bright 
colored calico, or the sable and velvet- 
clad society matron who desires an ex- 
clusive dress pattern. One of the big 
features of this store, and one which is 
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The Enormous Demand for 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Within the last 10 years has practically exhausted the supply of 
antiques through regular channels, and necessitated the production 
of the commercial article to meet the ordinary demand. 


Only a house of long standing can possibly possess the old 
home-made rugs, through connections formed and collecting agen- 


cies established years ago. 


Mihran & Co. enjoy the advantage of old associations, dating 
back to the seventies, with the remotest rug-making centers of Asia, 
hence their ability of displaying a stock which is an accumulation of 
many years of collecting at advantageous times when the good old 


fine pieces were easy to find. 
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remarked upon by every shopper, is the 
arrangement of its departments. Large 
as the establishment is, the patron does 
not need a puzzle map to find her des- 
tination, The excellent service of em- 
ployes and elevators makes the usually 
tiresome round of buying a pleasure. 
Inauguration Month is fittingly marked 
not only by a series of value-giving 
sales, but by a typically Southern Cali- 
fornia scheme of decoration which has 
converted the store into a fairyland. A 
canopy of asparagus plumosus, en- 
meshed with yellow poppies, has been 
woven across the entire ground floor. 
Thousands of butterflies wing over the 
poppies, and cage after cage of singing 
canaries peep out from a ferny nest of 
green and yellow. To every customer 
during the Inauguration Month open- 
ing, a bunch of golden jonquils will be 
given. 





At Mt. Washington 

Mrs: RB. Croscup of New York is a 
recent guest at Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. J. William Robbins of Boston, 
Mass., has been a guest at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel for the last week. 

Maj. Frank Greene, U.S.A., was a re- 
cent guest at the Mt. Washington, 
where his wife is making her home with 
her daughter. 

Miss Russell of Hollywood is enjoy- 
ing a visit at Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. J. H. Nelson entertained a 
luncheon party of twelve at the Mt. 
Washington Hote] one day this week. 

Mrs. M. M. Huckendorf gave a 
luncheon to twenty friends at Hotel 
Mt. Washington within the week. 

Mrs. W. H. Gilbreath gave a lunch- 
eon party for eighteen at Hotel Mt. 
Washington Thursday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hodgen and Miss An- 
derson of the Mt, Washington enter- 
tained at dinner Thursday night. 

One of the college clubs, numbering 
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TION is so far superior to letter- 
whiting or telegraphing, that a 
Long Distance message will often 
save you time and money, Try 
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one hundred women, was entertained 
at the Mt, Washington Hotel last Sat- 
urday. 

Insurance men (Blue Goose Order) 
gave a dinner to twenty-five of their 
members at Hotel Mt. Washington this 
week, 
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Dainty, High-Flown, Romantic ‘‘Pomander Walk” | 





Those who take pleasure in the un- 
folding of a simple love story, and there 


are many such, will find “Pomander 
Walk” to their taste. A simple love 
story did I say? No, as many as the 
six little Georgian houses hugging 
themselves close in their tiny crescent 
of a street will accommodate. In the 
first house lives Admiral Sir Peter An- 
trobus, fussy and crusty. The admiral 
swears as an admiral should, he enjoys 
a joke at the other man’s expense and 
he entertains affectionate regards for 
his next-door neighbor, although he 
does not know it until she acquaints 
him with the fact. Indeed, until he 
sees the obvious necessity of cutting a 
door through into the next house his 
life is one squabbling struggle to pro- 
tect his bird from Sempronius, her too 
ardent cat. Beyond the lady with the 
eat lives the sisters Pennymint, with 
their parrot and a young violinist, who 
is certainly not a boarder, though he 
does see the necessity of occasionally 
adding to the sisters’ slender income. 
a * * 


But for the parrot, who, in the midst 
of a burst of profanity, informs the 
young musician that Barbara Penny- 
mint will very likely be his if he can 
muster the courage to ask her, the shy 
player of “that young Beethoven’s 
things” would still be wearing his heart 
out with longing and weary waiting. 
Next live the Brooke-Hoskins, who, by 
the aid of a little hyphen and a large 
bluff, have passed butlership and ar- 
rived at least in imagination to com- 
panionship with the prince himself. 
Then comes the Rev. Jacob Sternroyd, 
who, though he is too old and too much 
engrossed in antiquities to have a love 
story of his own, is necessary to pro- 
cure the special licenses which all the 
others seem to need to reach wedded 
bliss. And last are the chief figures 
in the little play of hearts, Madame 
Lucie’ Lachenais and her daughter Mar- 
jolaine. 

* * ok 

“Pomander Walk” is a fragrant little 
spot remote enough from the world of 
even King George’s day to foster the 
budding of love. We do not see King 
George nor yet Beethoven, but there 
are the muffin man with his tray of 
hot muffins, the lamplighter and the 
eyesore who, to the disgust of the 
dwellers of Pomander Walk, sits all 
day in full view, ever fishing but never 
catching a fish, until in the general 
consummation of joy he is given the 
one thrilling experience of seeing a nice 
fat fish struggling at the end of his 
line. To the Walk comes Hon. John 
Sayle, lieutenant in the royal navy. He 
is a dashing young figure in his white 
small clothes and blue, brass-buttoned 
coat. It is not surprising that when 
he looks upon the dainty Marjolaine 
two souls should have but a_ single 
thought and two hearts should beat as 
one. They look and they love, but as 
with other true lovers, the course of 
their romance is not smooth, at least 
for the first week. The Hon John’s 
father has other designs for his son. 


| 





\ 
He wishes to unite him and the Sayle | 
estate to the broad acres of the Hon. | 
Caroline Thring, and he comes to enlist 
the admiral’s help in the cause, but the | 
admiral, with a nose for romance, sniffs 
kindly and then smiles upon the young 
people. 

* * * 

For a week young John obeys his 
father’s mandate to keep away from | 
Pomander Walk, and Marjolaine droops | 
and wilts at the thought of her lover’s | 
broken pledge. Yet when he comes 
with his vows of undying love she re- 
vives like a flower under the healing 
touch of rain. There is almost a trag- 
edy, for young John very nearly runs | 
into his father’s arms. For the one | 
and only time the eyesore is of use 
His coat, which young John forcibly | 
takes, is an effective disguise, and en~- | 
ables him, under Lady Caroline 
Thring’s very nose to carry on his af- 
fair with Marjolaine. The Rev. Stern- | 
royd is enlisted in their service. He | 
gets a special license and keeps the | 
young man in his house until the cere- 
mony can be performed, Again, how- 
ever, affairs are muddled, for through a 
misunderstanding the old gentleman 
hands over the license to John’s father. | 

* * ak 


But it turns out all right, for the | 
father was once Marjolaine’s mother's | 
chosen lover. After a year of wooing 
he had listened to his father and had 
left his love to console herself as best 
she could. She says she did it effect- 
ively when she married Marjolaine’s 
father, but it transpires that she still 
loves her first love. he troubles of 
the young people are smoothed away 
and all the love affairs come to a 
crisis at once. The Walk is happy, and 
ready for the salute which the admiral 
is preparing to give with his own hand 
in honor of King George, when he is 
stopped by the announcement that Mrs. 
Brooke-Hoskins has just presented her 
husband with a fifth—a boy at last. 

eee ae 

It is difficult to give any adequate 
idea of the quaint charm of the little 
play, though the author suggests some- 
thing of it in describing its locale: 
Walk! Where is it? 
Naive Halt-way 


Vuderstaad— 


Pomuuiler 
to fairy land. 


Ont Chiswick 
The setting of the play is lively, and 
the interpretation of it is for the most | 
part adequate, though one misses some- 
thing of the dainty, high-flown man- 
ner of the olden time. Of all the cast, 
Mr. York Stephens as John Sayle, | 
father, is perhaps the only one who 
suggests old-world gallantry and who 
really creates an impression of the 
manners of the olden time which an 
actor should put on with the costume. | 
Mr. George Giddens’ playing of the | 
crusty old admiral is delightful, as is 
also Mr. Lennox Pawle’s depiction of 
the masquerading butler. The play 
deserves popularity, and if one can 
trust the best criterion—what people 
who have seen it say about it after- 
ward—it has secured its deserts. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, February 27, 1911. 
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joyed at the Alexandria. Other guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Harry P. Tay- 
jor and Miss Marion Gerald of Phila- 
delphia. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Badgley of 2163 West Twen- 
ty-fourth street of the betrothal of 
their daughter, Miss, Clara Louise 
Badgley, to Mr. E. Swift Torrance of 
San Diego. The wedding will take 
place in June. 


Mrs. R. H. F. Variel, Jr., Mrs. Clar- 
ence Variel, Mrs. R. H. Variel and 
Mrs. Robert P. Smith were at home in- 
formally Wednesday afternoon at the 
residence of the latter, 1503 Wilton 


Place. 


Mrs, Richard Hovey will be hostess 
this afternoon at a French tea. She 
will read for her guests from the trans- 
lations of Maeterlinck, made by her 
late husband, Richard Hovey. Mrs. 
Hovey’s son, Mr. Sigurd Russell will 
read the same poems in the original. 

Formal announcement has been made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hanawalt of 
2831 Ellendale place of the betrothal of 





their daughter, Miss Zola Pearl Hana- 
walt, to Mr. E. C. Bower, Jr. Although 
no date has been set for the wedding 
as yet, it is to be one of the social 
events of the summer. 


Miss Pinita Drake will be hostess this | 
afternoon at a theater party at the Or- 
pheum, followed by a tea at the Alex- 
andria. Mrs. Grier of Bakersfield will 
be the guest of honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Cobb and their 
son, Mr. Clarence Cobb, of Seattle are 
guests at the home of Mrs. Cobb’s 
mother, Mrs. A. C. Turner, of 2640 
Harvard boulevard, who, with her 
niece, Miss Grace Kimball, is passing 
the winter here. 


Mr. and Mrs, Ralph Deming, Jr., the 
latter formerly Mrs. Kate Mason, widow | 
of the late John A. Mason, owner of the | 
Mason Opera House here, have re- 
turned from their wedding trip and 
will make their future home in this city. 
They are, receiving their friends at 2215 
West Twenty-fourth street, 

Mrs. LeRoy M. Edwards of Kings- 
ley drive has issued invitations for a 
theater partv to be given at the Be- 
lasco, Thursday afternoon, March 9. 

Mrs. Richard Bishop, accompanied 
by her son and daughter, Mr. Bell 
Bishop and Miss Elizabeth Bishop, 
have come from Cincinnati to join Mr. 





| Bishop here, 
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and the family will re- 
main for several months, having taken 
apartments at the Hershey Arms. Mr. 
Bishop is a brother of Mr. William T. 
Bishop of West Adams street. 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Cline of 678 
Wilshire boulevard have issued invi- 
tations for a dancing party to be given 
in honor of Miss Helen Dickinson and 
her betrothed, Mr. Boothe, Wednesday 
evening, March §&. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Hull of 670 
Wilshire place entertained recently in 
honor of their house guests, Mrs. Louis 
Le Grange Pfohl and her son, Mr. Le- 
land Pfohl, of Buffalo. 

Among the many guests at the Ar- 
rowhead Hotel lately were the follow- 
ing who registered from Los Angeles: 
Miss Mary EK. Haynes, Mrs. L. F. Both- 
well, Mrs. George A, Caswell, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Overton, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Mo- 
rosco, Mr. A. R. Vaughn, Mr. J. B: 
Badgley and Mr. E. H. Quinby. Others 
who enjoyed week-end stays or longer 
were Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Foster 
and children of Seattle, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cort and daughter, Miss Loretta 
Cort of Seattle, Mrs. Gaskill of Seattle, 
Mrs. Kiplinger of San Bernardino, Mr. 
and Mrs. T, H. Hooglan of New Jersey 
and Mr, Fred A. Voigt of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 





== 

Telegraphic accounts of the Victor 
Herbert opera, “Natoma,” given its first 
presentation in Philadelphia the other 
night, report favorably on the work. 
Next month another American opera is 
to be presented, “Twilight,” by Arthur 
Nevin, librettist is Randolph Hartley. 
The singers are to be Mme. Gadski, 
Herbert Witherspoon, and Riccardo 
Martin, 
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cial interest. California readers wil 
find particular entertainment in Dana 
Gatlin’s “Great Cases of Detective 
Burns,” this month's story being of the 
“Monroe-Head Counterfeit.” “Some 
Letters and Their Writers,” from the 
pen of Ellen Terry, and ‘“‘The Masters 
of Capital in America—-The Standard 
Oi Company—Bankers,” by John 
Moody and George Kibbe Turner, are 
also articles of merit. “The Honey- 
moon” is the first instalment of a play 
by Arnold Bennett. Short stories in- 
clude “In the Funerals,” by Helen 
areen; “The Test,” by Frances A. Lud- 
wig: “The Tooth of Antar,” by Lucille 
Baldwin Van Slyke, and “A Lost Job,” 
by Arthur E. McFarlane. 


As a special feature for March, the 
West Coast publishes a paper by Dr. 
Charles Edward Locke of this city on 
“Hddyism—Is it Christian—Is it Sci- 
entific?” “Why Pensions Should be 
Increased” is another article from the 
pen of the editor, John S. McGroarty. 
There is local color to the narrative, 
which depicts conditions under which 
old soldiers at the Soldiers’ Home and 
Sawtelle live and struggle for bare and 
lonely sustenance. J. A. Graves writes 
another of his entertaining reminis- 
cences, telling this time of “Boyhood 
Days in Early California.” Short fiction 
includes “Tales of a Lapidary Shop” 
by Lee Bernard McConville; “The 
Fourth in Line” by Arthur J. Messier; 
“The Greater Love,’ by John Geddie 
MacDonald. Department contributions 
also are of readable interest, 
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Bank stocks, bonds of recognized in- 
trinsic value, and the better known 
oils have held the center of the trading 
stage on the Los Angeles Stock Hx- 
change this week, and the volume of 
transactions has averaged well with 
the best of the year. The indications 
are for continued activities. 

First National is still a prime favor- 
ite with tourist investors of the sub- 
stantial class, who flock to Southern 
California at this season, and several 
blocks have changed since the last re- 
port at as high as $500 a share. The 
stock seems booked for even better 
prices, and at a 
day, too, according to those in position 
to know. Southern Trust also is being 
sought, board lots of the stock having 
sold in the open this week as high as 
80, which is about two points above the 
best known recent quotations. 


keted in excess of 300, and German- 
American Savings has moved upward 
the better part of six points since the 
last report. Citizens National, Broad- 
way Bank & Trust and Central Na- 
tional are in demand, and several lesser 
known banking issues also appear to 
be looking up. 

In the bond list Mission Transporta- 
tion, Associated Oil 5’s, L. A. Gas & 
Electric, L. A, Railway 5’s, Pacific Light 
& Power, and L. A. Home (sts, are 
close to coupon clipping, and may be 
marketed without trouble. 

In the oils, Associated again is on 
the slide, with the stock always being 
whisked down when the shares should 
be working up, and being shoved a 
notch or two in the opposite direction, 
when market experts are figuring that 
the contrary is a certainty. The Stew- 
art petroleums are softer than usual, 
and the Doheny Mexicans are shot to 
pieces whenever there is a newspaper 
report of skirmishing between the in- 
surrectos and the Diaz forces south of 
the Rio Grande. The Doheny Ameri- 
cans are apparently off the map, so far 


as recent Los Angeles Stock Exchange | 


trading is concerned. 
Central, although apparently strong, 


eontinues to hold its own because of a | 


determination to float new financing, 
whenever the psychological moment ar- 
rives. 

In the cheaper and more speculative 
favorites, Jade and California Midway 
are firm and, apparently, on the up- 
grade in price, with United showing a 
downward tendency, and with Consoli- 
dated Midway about the most unreli- 
able performer seen hereabouts since 
the days of uninterdicted racing at 
Santa Anita. 

In the mining list conditions con- 
tinue as lifeless as they well could be, 
with sales so few and far between that 
they attract attention when the excep- 
tion shows up to prove the rule. 

Money remains easy and plentiful, 
with funds for investment as well as 
for high-class speculative purposes al- 
ways available. 


Banks and Banking 

Money is piling up at the Chicago and 
at the Central Western banks; depos- 
its in Chicago now exceed $900,000,000. 
This is a gain of more than $65,000,000 
since the statement of January, and 
reflects the slowness in the money 
market and the poor demand from the 
country which allowed the accumula~ 
tion of their funds in leading finan- 
cial centers. Bankers say this is the 
season for funds to accumulate, but 
they believe that the accumulation is 
now as large as it is likely to be at any 
time this year. They expect an in- 
erease in the demand and for loans 
from now on. 


State Superintendent of Banks Will- 
jams has announced the appointment of 
A. W. Sinclair as head of the Los An- 
geles office and has also announced that 
he has chosen F. H. Thatcher of Los 
Angeles as his chief deputy, Mr. 
Thatcher succeeding Henry E. Sherer 


comparatively early | 


Farm- | 
ers & Merchants National can be mar- 


| sum 
, will 





who served in that capacity under AI-. 
den Anderson. Mr. Sinclair, who will 
control the local office, will assume 
his new duties at once. He is recog- 
nized as an expert banker, having re- 
ceived his training under J. W. Wilson, 
examiner for the Los Angeles Clear- 
ing House Association. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

In the five weeks that have elapsed 
since the successful sale of $60,000,004 
New York city 4% per cent, fifty-year 
bonds, January 24, the railroads have 
announced $85,000,000 new note issues 
and $110,000,000 in additional bond of- 
ferings. Of the notes, $32,000,000 have 
been sold, chiefly to banks at terms re- 
turning close to 4% per cent on the in- 
vestment; the bonds have been pretty 
well distributed in this country and in 
Europe. The $50,000,000 Central Pacific 
issue of 4 per cent thirty-five-year 
bonds, guaranteed by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, soon will be offered to 
French investors by a syndicate of 
Paris banks. Does this mean that the 
bond market has permanently “recov- 
ered,” and that the city loan-offering 
marked an actual turn in the invest- 
ment situation, as did the sale of $50,- 
000,000 New York city 4% per cents on 
February 14, 1908 asks the New York 
Post. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., have closed nego- 
tiations with a syndicate of French 
banks under leadership of Banque de 
Paris et des Pays-Bas and Societe Gen- 
erale Pour Favoriser le Developpement 
du Commerce et de _ Tl'Industrie en 
France, covering 250,000,000 francs 
($30,000,000), Central Pacific railway 4 
per cent thirty-five year bonds, guar- 
anteed by Southern Pacific Company. 
These bonds will all be in denomina- 
tions of 500 franes each and will not 
be placed in this country. An issue of 
the first 125,000,C00 frances of this loan 
will shortly be made in France. 


National City has passed a resolu- 
tion of intention to bond the city for 


| $2000 for grading and surfacing of Na- 


tional avenue; $6000 for an auto chem- 
ical fire engine; $500 for a fire alarm: 
$1000 for hose; $3500 for team and road 
making equipment, and $1500 for the 
site and erection of a municipal barn 
and stable. 


Five per cent bonds of the Los An- 
geles railway corporation, of which 
Henry E. Huntington is president, toa 
the amount of $20,000,000 will be placed 
on the market by J. H. Adams & Co., 
who purchased a part of the issue. The 
bonds are of $1,000 each’ and are first 
refunding gold mortgage bonds. 


Ponds in the sum of $16,000 will be 
voted cn March 18 by the electors of 
the Lompoc school district for school 
purposes. The bonds will bear inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, 

San Diego offers for sale March 27 
municipal improvement bonds in the 
of $1,534,000, of which $1,000,000 
go toward the improvement of 
the public park and the remander fo1 
water and sewer extensions. 


Calexico will issue municipal im- 
provement bonds in the sum of $35,- 
000 for the acquisition and construc- 
tion of a sewer system. The bonds will 
pear 6'per cent interest per annum. 


Pasadena’s board of education has 
decided to call a special election for 
March 24 to vote on the issuance of 
bonds in the sum of $550,000 for school 
purposes, 

It was decided to reject the bid of 
J. H. Adams & Co., for the City of Ver- 
non Improvement bonds in the sum of 
$100,000 and the bonds will be readver- 
tised. 

Hemet’s grammar school election to 
vote bonds in the sum of $15,000 was 
earried by the opposition. 


Chicago bank clearings last week 
showed a loss of $27,791,597, compared 
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with the corresponding week of last 
year, and balances decreased $920,138. 


East Whittier bonds in the sum of 
$15,000 were awarded to J. H. Adams 
& Co., whose bid carried a premium of 
$848. 


Proceedings in the school bond elec- 
tion in the San Juan district, were ir- 
regular and have been declared void. 
Another election will be called soon. 


Fullerton Union High school district 
will hold an election today for voting 
bonds in the sum of $60,000 for the 
erection of a new high school. 


Members of the city council of Im- 
perial have voted to call an election to 
decide upon the issuance of bonds in 
the sum of $25,000 for a sewer system. 


Electors of Redman school district, 
Lancaster, will hold an election March 
18 for voting bonds in the sum of $2450 
at 5 per cent per annum, 

Effect of Decision on Railroads 

Commercial centers in the east have 
been busily discussing the probable 
effect of the decision of the interstate 
commerce commission prohibiting rail- 
roads from raising their tariff rates. 
The demand for a 10 per cent raise 
east and west was to offset wage in- 
creases and other added fixed expenses 
of operation. It is generally believed 
that the strong roads will not be ma- 
terially affected adversely by the deci- 
sion, although the weaker ones may 
have to cut expenses shortly to meet 
changing conditions. Evidently the in- 
terstate commerce commission did not 
consider that the exigencies of these 
weak lines should constitute the basis 
of rates to be charged by the strong 
lines. Commissioner Lane’s statement 
that there was a gain of $109,000,000 in 
net revenues made by the railroads of 
this country in the last year is signifi- 
eant, remarks the Chicago Post, as is 
also his showing that in 1910 67 per 
eent of railroad stock of the country 
paid dividerds,. against 64 per cent in 
1909, that the total amount paid in divi- 
dends in 1910 was the highest in Ameri- 
can railroad history, being $405,000,000, 
against $321,000,000 in 1909 and $111,- 
000,000 in 1899, and the average rate 
paid on dividend-paying stock was 7.47 
per cent, as against 6.53 per cent in 
1909. However, with money piling up 
at the centers and deposits increasing 
rapidly there is reason for the hope that 
the imperative financing of the rail- 
roads and other corporations in the 
immediate future can be cared for 
without further serious derangement of 
the financial situation, excepting: 
through a firming up of rates, perhaps. 

ere 
High-Grade Public Utility Bonds 

N. W. Halsey & Co. of New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, have been distributing in the last 
few days, through their Los Angeles of- 
fice in the Union Trust building, two 
interesting booklets entitled, “The Most 
Satisfactory Bonds” and “Bonds, a Safe, 
Convenient Marketable Investment.” 
They deal with the exhaustive examina- 
tions that are made by the firm prior to 
the purchase of bond issues which are 
offered clients. This extensive investi- 
gation, which would cost too much for 
any single bond buyer, is a part of the 
service acquired by every customer of 
this house. The former booklet, in ad- 
dition, gives an interesting resume of 
the development of the several large 
public service corporations of Califor- 
nia which N. W. Halsey & Co. have 
financed in the past, viz.: the Pacific 
Light & Power Company, which is of 
local interest; the Pacific Gas & HElec- 
trie Company, which is the largest com- 
pany in California outside of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and the San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Company, which 
latter company serves with electric 
light and power the territory subject 
to the greatest development in any part 
of the United States, 

Since the publication of these book- 
lets, N. W. Halsey & Co. have under- 
written the bonds of the Central Cali- 
fornia Traction Company, which oper- 
ates a third-rail interurban traction 
line between Sacramento and Stockton, 
and also urban lines in those cities. It 
is in complete and successful operation 
and earns a surplus over and above the 
interest on the entire authorized bond- 
ed indebtedness of $1,500,000, which 
bonds are a closed first and only mort- 
gage, at the rate of only $21,700 a mile, 
including valuable terminals and inci- 
dental property owned. 

In talking with Mr. Elmore, the man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office, he stat- 
ed that in a semi-personal way they 
were glad of the opportunity to handle 














. these bonds, one of the principal rea- 


sons being that the great bulk of the 
public utility bonds they have placed in 
California in recent years have been 
lighting and power company issues, 
and while they are convinced that all 
of these lighting and power company 
issues handled by them are absolutely 
safe, and from the point of view that 
here cannot be too much of a good 
thing, at the same time they realize the 
justice in the pasition taken by a great 
many of their clients that they desire 
o diversify somewhat their holdings. 
Properly constructed and conservative- 
ly financed interurban roads in the east 
have been among the most reliable pub- 
ic utilities, and their first mortgage 
bonds have been among the most satis- 
factory public utility investments. 

Mr. Elmore said further: “We have 
felt, since its inception, that the Cen- 
ral California Traction Company had 
the best location for a paying interur- 
ban road in Northern California, con- 
necting, as it does, two of the principal 
cities of the interior—Sacramento and 
Stockton—serving also the substantial 
and rapidly growing city of Lodi, and 
traversing throughout its line good 
country, susceptible to rapid increase 
in population. Moreover, the road con- 
nects at both terminals with river navi- 
gation, making it possible, for example, 
to ship freight from San Francisco at 
night and have it delivered anywhere 
along the line of the Traction Company 
early the next morning, rendering this 
company, in fact, entirely independent 
of any of the steam roads, with all of 
which, however, its relations are most 
friendly.” 

The good location of the road, from 
a physical standpoint, may be indicated 
by the fact that during the highest of 
the floods last month, it was, at one 
time, the only line in operation between 
Sacramento and Stockton, carrying the 
business both of the Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific railroads, which 
were temporarily out of commission, To 
many minds the bonds of a company 
of this kind, owning most of its prop- 
erty in fee simple, are decidedly more 
desirable than bonds covering street 
railway lines, operated under fran- 
chises. In the case of a _ property 
owned in fee, in a rapidly growing ter- 
ritory, it becomes more valuable from 
year to year, whereas in the case of a 
property operated under franchises, it 
necessarily grows less valuable from 
year to year as the maturity of the 
franchises approaches. 

This is a bond which is worthy of 
Company owns most of its property in 
fee, namely, its entire interurban line, 
and that its entrances into Sacramento 
and Stockton are operated under fifty- 
year franchises, the bonds are also pro- 
tected by a sinking fund, which goes 
into operation next year. Besides the 
proceeds realized on the sale of the $1,- 
500,000 bonds, the stockholders have in- 
vested approximately $600,000 in the 
properties, and in the last few days, an 
additional issue of $500,000 preferred 
stock has been authorized and under- 
written by a strong syndicate, which 
will produce $437,000 in cash to be in- 
vested in the property this year, prin- 
cipally for additional rolling stock and 
terminal facilities, making a total cash 
investment of more than $1,000,000 in 
excess of the entire bonded indebted- 
ness. 

Although these bonds have been list- 
ed on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change only about six weeks, they have 
already a broad and free market, and in 
view of the fact that this is a first and 
only mortgage upon the properties, it 
will not be long before the investing 
public realizes the opportunity of pur- 
chasing a security that now occupies a 
stronger position than the Pacific Elec- 
tric first mortgage bonds did six years 
ago, when they sold around 112, where- 
as the Central California Traction first 
mortgage fives sell on the board at 95 
and interest. 
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